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Writer/director Don Coscarelli reunites Michael Baldwin, Reggie Bannister, 

Bill Thornbury and Angus Scrimm for the final shocking chapter of the most 
unique series in horror movie history! As The Tall Man’s unholy harvest 
reaches its crescendo, Mike, Reggie and Jody will converge across portals of 
time and dimensions of the undead to uncover his startling secrets. The final 
game now begins in this decisive sequel that Digitally Obsessed calls 
“a superb conclusion... one of the most rewarding films in the series!” 
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FEATERES mmm: 

• Audio Commentary with 
Writer/Producer/Director 
Don Coscarelli and Actors 
Reggie Bannister and 
Angus Scrimm 
• PHANTASM IV: 

^ Behind-The-Scenes ^ 
• Promo 
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THE TORTURED SOUL OF ED HARLEY 16 

The late great Stan Winston s monster-making career was in 
hvperdrive during the late l9H0s. hut he took time out from 
big money projects to make his directorial debut with a 
low-budget, old-school creature feature with a classic 
morality play at its core. 

Interviews with .star Lance Henriksen and Oscar-winning 
creature creators Alec Gillis and (Pumpkinhead him.self) 

Tom Woodruff Jr. 

' by John W. Bowen and Jovanka Vuckovie 


THE CANNIBAL EXPRESS 24 

The first of fifteen film adaptations of Clive Barker s 
' ‘ Books of Blood begins with the ultra-gory 

Midnight Meat Train. Now, after a bumpy studio ride, 

Ryuhei Kitamura’s Midnight Meat Train rolls into theatres. 
Plus: News on two more Films of Blood. 
by Janies Grainger and Paul Kane 



WITCHES IN THE WOOD 30 

In the secret occult world of Katy Horan ‘s folk art, the forest 
is a very dark place. 
by Dave Alexander 



BIRDS OF A FEATHER... SLAY TOGETHER 34 

Robert E. Howard's Pigeons from Hell continues to take 
flight, most recently as a comic book miniseries. 

by Gary Butler 
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s far as creating iconic creatures and characters goes, few - save for maybe Walt Disney, Jim 
Henson and Lon Chaney - could compete with the late Stan Winston. According to his peers, 
Winston was largely responsible for elevating the craft of creature design to a full-blown com- 
mercially viable industry and was the only individual to literally construct a creature-building 
factory. Effectively, he turned monster-making into Goodyear Tire, which eventually garnered him four 
Academy Awards and the di.stinction of being the most high profile monster maker in the world. 

Winston first arrived in Hollywood with aspirations of becoming an actor, a profession he personally 
admitted failing at quite miserably. The course of his life changed in 1 964 during a screening of The Plan- 
et of the Apes, when he formulated the idea that while he was waiting to become a “star,” he’d try his hand 
at makeup. He created makeups for himself and his friends, whipped up a portfolio and got accepted into 
an apprenticeship program sponsored by lATSE, where he was assigned to Disney, working under the leg- 
endary Bob Schiffer {The Wizard qfOz, The Black Hole, Something Wicked This Way Comes), who helped 
young Winston hone his skills at sculpting, moldmaking, lifecasting and other technical aspects of the 
craft. Winston learned fast, freelanced in television and. almost immediately upon his graduation, landed 
his first feature gig: the low-budget 1 972 TV movie Gargoyles. 

Winston had a mere two weeks to create a variety of one-piece rubber masks for the background gar- 
goyles, so he enlisted the help of his wife, Karen, who balled up lumps of clay at the kitchen table while 
her husband sculpted the gargoyle head. Not only did Winston make his deadline, but insisted on getting 
screen credit for his efforts. He did the same thing for his next project, the low-budget feature The Bat Peo- 
ple, but not before establishing his own company, Stan Winston Studio, and winning an Emmy Award for 
his effects work on Gaigoyles, right alongside the pros who did the hero makeups. 

The ambitious young artist spent the next decade flipping back and forth between film and television, 
working with pretty much everybody. His early career included the old-age makeups on the 1 974 telefilm 
The Autobiography of Miss Jane Pittman (duties he shared with another young upstart named Rick Baker, 
and his mentor. Dick Smith), The Man in the Glass Booth (1975, his first theatrical feature). The Entity 
(1981) and Gary Sherman ’s Dead & Buried (1981). Winston also helped Rob Bottin in 1 982, when he was 
hired to create the dog puppet in the kennel sequence of John Carpenter’s The Thing (uncredited). Plus, he 
contributed significantly (again, uncredited) to Steve Miner’s Friday the 1 3th Part ///the same year. 

Of course, the rising effects star hit pay dirt in 1983 when, on the recommendation of Smith and Bottin, 
he was paired with a young filmmaker named James Cameron on a low-budget sci-fi flick called The Ter- 
minator. This is where Winston really established himself as a creature/character creator. Shamelessly 
stealing various puppeteering rigs Henson had devi.sed for Dark Cty.stal, Winston invented the film's icon- 
ic articulated endoskeleton robot puppet - a marvelous achievement with hydraulics and servos in an age 
before CGI. He also served as second unit director on the film, guiding the perfomiance of the puppet - 
an experience that would ignite his interest in directing. 

After The Terminator, Winston reunited with John Carpenter (as well as Rick Baker) on Starman. He 
also put in time with Tobe Hooper (and a fresh-off-of-Dav of the Dead Greg Nicotero) on Invaders from 
Mars (1986) before teaming up with Cameron once more on Aliens, where he further developed his 
directorial instincts (he worked with him yet again Terminator 2 in 1991). Predator and The Monster 
Squad followed just before he was finally offered his debut feature film directing gig on the low-bud- 
get, Southern gothic, morality tale creature feattire Pumpkinhead in 1988. It was to be his first and last 
genre picture before recommitting himself entirely to the discipline that made him who he was (he later 
blew us away with his work on Edward Scissorhands, Batman Returns, Jurassic Park and, most recent- 
ly, Iron Man). 

Despite its shortcomings, Pumpkinhead remains an unusually creepy cult classic. Rightfully so. 
There’s just something so real about that old monster - captured entirely in-camera - that invokes nos- 
talgic memories of Ray Hartyhausen and, most importantly, an authenticity that seems to elude CGI. It 
reminds me of a time when monsters were done right, and also makes me long for a return to those “old 
school” techniques - established, tried and true - by pioneers like Stan Winston, 

RIP Stan Winston. April 7, 1946 - June 15. 2008. 
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I WAS SADDENED to hear today that 
one of ray idols, Stan Winston, died of myelo- 
ma. I feel for his family since I myself have lost 
my father, a grandmother and almost an uncle 
to various forms of cancer. I will greatly miss 
the joy that Mr. Winston brought to me with his 
creations, and 1 also realize that the monsters he 
created in film pale in comparison to the real 
horrors of watching a loved one suffer at the 
hands of cancer. 

Adam Koetters - address withheld 

RICHARD GAVIN’S ARTICLE on the 
Decadent Movement (RM#79) is another ster- 
ling example of how your magazine is head and 
shoulders above the other horror periodicals. 
You’d never find an article expounding the 
merits (and horror cred) of Baudelaire and Lor- 
rain in any other horror mag, but Rue Morgue 
isn’t afraid to expose its readers to all aspects of 
horror art and to indeed treat horror as art (and 
us fans as true connoisseurs.) It is this heavy 
bias toward art appreciation that makes Rue 
Morgue truly unique. Such well-written, infor- 
mative and evocative pieces regularly fill these 
pages and we are all better fans for having read 
them. 

Sean Keller (co-writer of Giallo 
and John Carpenter’s L.A. Gothic) 
- Hollywood, California 

1 THOUGHT YOUR intro in RM#79 
was really insightful and enlightening. 1 myself 
have horror tattoos and have felt that it makes 
me an outcast m some judgmental assholes’ 
heads. To me, making someone who is clueless 
understand why 1 have Nosferatu or Evil Dead 
tattoos is painstaking, but at least I know I'm 
not alone. Thanks, Jovanka. 

Mike Lopez - Hollywood, California 

OETEN WHEN READING your 
“Blood in Four Colours” column I am struck by 
differences in opinion between myself and your 
reviewer. Most of the time this illuminates my 
own viewpoint, bringing it into sharp focus to 
further explore my ideas and reactions to the 
work. However, a couple of Mr. Butler’s state- 
ments in RM#79 simply contradict reality, and 
make me wonder if we read the same issues. He 


compares the art in the recently released Abe 
Sapien miniseries to Dave Sim and Gerhard’s 
work and then goes on to call the art in the 
B.P.R.D. miniseries 1946 cartoony. Certainly he 
mixed up these remarks, as the 1946 artwork 
with its use of blacks and unique representa- 
tions of characters hearken back to Sim and 
Ger’s work on Cerebus far more than the unin- 
spired, formless and pastel-toned(!) artwork of 
the Abe Sapien series. A very strange (in a not- 
so-good way) review from a usually strange (in 
a good way) column. If that makes sense. 

Clay Moore - Charlotte, North Carolina 

THANK YOU for turning me on to For- 
bidden Dimension. You weren’t kidding when 
you tagged Blue Oyster Cult as one of their 
influences. "The Boy Who Has Everything” 
could fit seamlessly on one of the Cult’s first 
three albums, which automatically puts them on 
a pedestal in my book. As good as they are and 
as long as they’ve been around. I’m surprised 
I’ve never heard of them before. 

Nick English - State College, Pennsylvania 

SINCE (according to Mancow in RM#79) 
Rue Morgue has a “pro-Satan worshipping sub- 
text” and is “promoting Satanism,” would you 
please make it more obvious? 1 seem to have 
missed it. 

Paul D. Polychronis - Address Withheld 

I JUST WANTED to send a short letter of 
praise for your magazine and radio program. I 
came across the radio show while searching the 
net for horror radio stations to listen to at work. 
Then 1 found the magazine in a local bookstore. 
1 received a subscription in December of last 
year as a gift from my sister and have to say that 
your publication is truly a credit to the genre. 
It’s witty, informative and marvelously 
macabre. 1 look forward to when my new issue 
arrives and listening to the radio program on 
Friday is a high point in the dismal workday. 

Drew Loberg - Minnesota 

1 BEGAN LOOKING at the Rue Morgue 
Radio selections and was kinda disappointed 
that there was no Nick Cave on the playlist. 1 
don’t check often but I still was disappointed 1 


haven’t even seen any reviews in the mag about 
Nick Cave’s new album. The front-runner of 
horror rags should at least have this. Anyone on 
the staff listen to Nick Cave? 

Blayze Zier - address withheld 

Of course we listen to Nick Cave. He was cov- 
ered in the article on Murder Ballads and deft- 
nitelv has been played on Rue Moigue Radio. 
His new record was not reviewed because it's 
not horror. - Ed. 

I JUST SUBSCRIBED and 1 wanted to 
thank you for your welcome note. Another nice 
touch that puts your magazine above the rest. If 
I have one suggestion, it’s one I think you have 
already taken to heart: don’t forget the classics! 
I love the new stuff, but I love the old stuff too! 
And your Creature from the Black Lagoon 
spread was perfect! The Maila Nunni interview 
and cover was cool, and last year’s tribute to 
John Carpenter’s The T/img was just fantastic! 
Loved it, and it was one of the best covers 1 
have ever seen! 

Jeff Granstrom - address withheld 

I RECENTLY ATTENDED Hor- 
rorHound Weekend in Pittsburgh for my latest 
adventure in the horror con realm. So many 
great actors, directors and the weird. The high- 
light of my trip though? Meeting Ghoulish Gary 
and Jovanka from Rue Morgue, the magazine 1 
crave monthly and can’t live without. 

Bill Blon - Moundsville, West Virginia 

Correction: 

In RM#79 we cited the inaugural Borderlands 
anthology as winning that year's World Fantasy 
Award when in fact the winner was Best New 
Horror (Ramsey Campbell and Stephen Jones, 
eds.). 


We encourage readers to send their comments via 
mail or email. Letters may be edited for length and/or 
content. Please send to info@rue-morgue.com or: 

POST MORTEM 
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Cameron Romero moves on to second feature with Staunton Hill 



Cameron Romero is dctennined to succeed 
on his own merits. Though he will always be 
known as the son of famed horror director 
George A. Romero, the younger filmmaker is 
intent on carving out his own distinctive take 
on the genre. After completing his yet-to-be- 
released debut. The Screening (see RM#59), 
Romero is already putting the finishing 
touches on his second feature, Staunton Hill, 
which he hopes will be imique while still car- 
rying on the family tradition of creating 
smart, intelligent horror films that don’t speak 
down to their audience. 

“For Staunton Hill I went back to a more 
traditional style of horror that I used to watch 
growing up,” Romero tells Rue Morgue while 
taking a break from post-production work on 
the film in Pittsburgh. “This time out. I've 
taken a typical modem-day horror story and 
turned it on its ear. But 1 have also tried to 
stay tme to the tradition of horror filmmak- 
ing, the classic way people used to do things.” 

Although The Screening was originally 
slated to be released in 2006, the director 
ended up putting that project on hold to make 
room for this new effort. 

“I like to call The Screening my Expres- 
sionistic panic attack,” laughs Romero. 
“Basically, we were in the middle of talking 
to distributors about The Screening, and then 
this idea came along and stole all of our atten- 
tion. We were just really focused on getting 
this project done and out very quickly. People 
will see The Screening soon, but probably not 
before Staunton Hill.” 

Starring Kathy Lamkin (the Tea Lady from 
The TexcLS Chainsaw Massacre: The Begin- 
ning), Staunton Hill is about a group of unfor- 
tunate young people who cross paths with the 
Stauntons, a dysfunctional and deranged fam- 


ily living in rural Virginia. Although the 
premise may be familiar to horror fans, 
Romero insists that his film isn’t just another 
slasher retread. 

“When I talk about this film, about a group 
of hitchhikers who meet up with a horrible 
family, some people are predisposed to think 
it’s just like every other horror film that’s 
coming out,” he notes. “I’m very proud of the 
fact that I tried to do just the opposite of that. 
I’ve taken some of those classic archetypes 
and characters that fans expect and turned 
them upside down. Staunton Hilt is what I 
feel a horror film like this should be.” 

Although his father’s films are well known 
for their mix of zombie mayhem and cutting 
social commentary, Romero says that his lat- 
est work is less focused on his own personal 
views and more of an exploration of family 
dynamics and betrayal. It’s this approach he 
hopes will help his film succeed as a clever 


twist on the genre. 

“I feel that horror films don’t give their 
audiences enough credit these days,” he 
observes. “Nowadays, it seems like people 
just get together to talk about how something 
blew up. I’m hoping people will think that 
this is an intelligent horror film, that people 
will enjoy talking about it.” 

Plans have already been made to screen 
Staunton Hill for potential distribution this 
summer, and Romero hopes that it will reach 
an audience by year’s end. 

“This was a film that was really bom of 
passion, and that excitement really carried 
throughout the entire project. For under a mil- 
lion dollars, I hope we made a film that will 
pleasantly surprise viewers.” 

Updates on the progress of the film can be 
found on the official website, stauntonhillthe- 
movie.com. 

Paul Corupe 
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Experimental Poe film one of several 
biographies timed for authors bicentennial 





Brent Fidler as Edgar Allan Poe in Poe: Last Days of the Raven. 


Look into the daytimers of horror literature 
fans around the world and the date January 
19, 2009, will most likely be circled. Though 
months away from the high season for new 
paperback releases and author conventions, 
the day marks the birth, two hundred years 
earlier, of Edgar Allan Poe (who died Octo- 
ber?, 1849). 

Few have more invested in that bicentenni- 
al, and the renewed interest in Poe’s work 
that will follow in its wake, than Vancouver 
actor, playwright, director and producer 
Brent Fidler, who has just completed a 
decades-long labour of love, Poe: Last Days 
of the Raven, a multi-layered film that 
explores the links between the tortured 
author’s life and work. Filmed in BC for a 
mere $50,000 with the help of Fidler’s 
friends from the movie and theatre communi- 
ty, Last Days is just one of many films, pub- 
lic events, scholarly articles and media pro- 
files that will be released in conjunction with 
Poe’s bicentennial. 

“I think anything that raises Poe and his 
work out of the culty aspects of his personal 
life and into the mainstream can only be 
good,” says Fidler. That includes the release 
of Michael Spom’s animated version of Poe’s 
life story, with Alfred Molina and Hugh 
Dancy handling many of the vocal duties; the 
Ridley Scott-produced updating of The Tell 
Tale Heart, simply called Tell-Tale, and the 
long-anticipated Sylvester Stallone-directed 
biopic on Poe’s life (with Viggo Mortenston 
possibly playing the lead) slated for a fall 
2009 release. 

“Even a guy at Stallone’s level took ten 
years to get his Poe fdm green-lit,” Fidler 
says of his own decision to abandon his orig- 
inal screenplay (budgeted at SI 5-million) and 
re-envision it as an independent fdm project. 
Last Days actually began in 1 983 as a one- 
man stage play that Fidler wrote, performed 
and toured across North America several 
times over the next twenty years. In the 
meantime, he founded his own theatre com- 
pany, directed and wrote plays and did time 
in Hollywood as an actor, appearing in the 
First Wave sci-fi series and such horror films 
as Grim Reaper and Are You Scared. He 


wrote and shopped around a screenplay 
based on Poe’s life that bounced between 
production companies for years, eventually 
rewriting it with his old one-man show acting 
as a template for his new cinematic vision. 
And when he moved back to Vancouver a 
couple of years ago, he began calling in 
favours from his friends in the biz to get the 
film made. 

“It was great, people worked for practical- 
ly nothing. 1 also worked it so that everybody 
on the project got something out of it.” That 
included giving his director of photography 
Eric Goldstein (DOP for The Usual Suspects) 
a co-director credit and enlisting the volun- 
teer help of students at the Art Institute of 
Vancouver to work with special effects wiz- 
ard Phil Tmmbo. 

The end result is a hallucinatory, Peter 
Greenaway-influenced mix of theatre and 
film that weaves together the last five days of 
Poe’s life (when he was hospitalized after 
being found in an alcohol- and illness- 


induced delirium in a Baltimore alley). It 
includes scenes from some of the author’s 
best-known works and a contemporary 
rehearsal of Fidler’s original stage play in 
New Westminster, BC’s gothic Raymond 
Burr Theatre. 

“I asked myself what were the key creative 
moments in his life that generated his work, 
and then tried to dramatize them,” says Fidler. 
“Poe’s not easy to read, but when you get 
through to the Poe vein it hits a big nerve: the 
fear of death. All of us are afraid of death, all 
of us want to be able to explore it in such a 
way that we can face its horror and disem- 
power it. Poe does that better than anyone.” 

Fidler is currently screening Poe: Last 
Days of the Raven at film festivals and talk- 
ing with the various Poe Museums in Ameri- 
ca (there are four major sites) to arrange 
anniversary screenings in January. For more 
information on the film, visit poelastdaysoft- 
heraven.com. 

James Grainger 
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cottonpopcom.com 

If you suffer from coulrophobia, let me be the first to 
warn you to stay far, far away from this website, 
because despite its innocuous-sounding name Cot- 
ton Popcorn is an online blog/repository of seriously 
creepy clown photos, artwork and even video. Mind 
you, after oogling these entries, you may better 
understand some people’s not-so-irraflonal fear. 

adultswim.com/games/game/index.titml7game 

=surgeon 

Adult Swim rarely disappoints when it comes to gory, 
over-the-top online games. Take Amateur Surgeon, 
for instance. In it, you are a pizza delivery 
boy/wannabe surgeon who operates on some very 
unfortunate folk under the guidance of a disgraced 
doctor/hobo - like that old game Operation, but with 
more screaming and spurting red stuff! 
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Bruce McDonald wraps new spin on the zombie film 


Bruce McDonald on the set of Pontypool 


“We knew as a radio show it would work 
because it’s all audio, but then as a film we 
thought it could work if we made audio the star 
of this movie,” explains McDonald. “There’s 
this one character in it, Ken Loney, the sunshine 
shopper. You never see the guy, but the per- 
former, Rick Roberts, who played the character 
did such a great job that there was a big debate 
with the producers and the writers and myself 
about whether to show him at any point. But in 
a way, it’s way scarier when you Just hear him. 
You come to know him through his voice. And 
those scenes when he’s going crazy and fight- 
ing the fight out there in the world, they’re real- 
ly riveting and really scary.” 

McDonald shot the very low-budget movie 
on the revolutionary Hi-Def Redcam. The 
film’s director of photography, Miroslaw 
Baszak. a long-time McDonald collaborator, 
was also the man responsible for shooting 
George A. Romero 's Land of the Dead in 2005. 

“It gave our film a little bit of credibility and 
shine because by a few degrees of separation 
there was an aura of George Romero around 
us,” admits McDonald. “And any independent 
film, especially an independent horror film, can 
only be helped by the guiding spirit of George 
Romero.” 

Pontypool is expected to hit the festival cir- 
cuit by September and if all goes well, will be 
the first in a planned trilogy of films based on 
the same phenomenon. 

For more details, visit: 
myspace.com/pontypoolmovie. 

Stuart F. Andrews 


monstrous.com 

If you enjoyed getting your feet wet last issue with 
monster website templeofthedemon.com, prepare to 
dive into Monstrous, purportedly “the largest site 
about monsters" on the internet. And sure enough, 
there are pages upon pages of creatures and folklore 
to slash your way through. From bios of your 
favourite beasties to vampire-killing advice, it’s all 
here. 


weirdtales.net 

This website may be the home of Weird Tales maga- 
zine but for one year it is aiso the dwelling place of 
musician/artist Steve Archer’s Lovecraft-inspired 
artwork. A new ominous painting appears each day 
on the site, where it can be admired and, if the dark 
desire strikes you, bought directly from the artist. 
Cthulhu lives! 


Bruce McDonald became an instant Canadi- 
an independent cinema cult Icon in 1989 at the 
Toronto International Film Festival, when, he 
famously remarked after winning a $25,000 
prize for his rock ’n’ road debut Roadkill that 
he would spend the money on, “a big chunk of 
hash.” Almost twenty years later, and with a 
variety of feature films and television shows 
under his belt, the filmmaker has finally tack- 
led his first full-on horror movie with Ponty- 
pool, an unusual variation on the zombie sub- 
genre where the virus responsible for the out- 
break is somehow carried by language. 

Set in the town of Pontypool, the film 
revolves around the local radio station, which 
starts receiving reports of extreme violence in 
the area. The station employees discover that 
it’s caused by a viras that has contaminated 
language itself. 

“There are eertain words that are first infect- 
ed, terms of endearment such as ‘sweetheart,’ 
‘sugar,’ ‘honey,’ ‘cupcake,’ explains McDon- 
ald. “So if you first hear the word and under- 
stand it - and that’s the really key thing here, 
the words can’t just bounce off your eardrum - 
it enters your language system. At first, you 
begin to repeat things, which leads to the next 
stage where your words and meanings get 
scrambled up and you become so di.straught at 
this condition that you feel the only way to 
escape it is to chew your way through the 
mouth of another person. And that results in all 
kinds of horrible encounters.” 

This bizarre entry in the zombie canon began 
life ten years ago as a Tony Burgess-penned 
novel titled Pontypool Changes Everything 
(which takes its name from a real-life small 
town in Ontario where the film is set). McDon- 
ald and Burgess teamed up to adapt the novel 
into a radio play for the CBC but decided they 
had the makings of an interesting little movie 
on their hands. With the exception of one or 
two exterior shots, the entire film takes place 
within a radio station and was, incidentally, 
shot just a block away from the Rue Morgue 
Flouse of Horror in the basement of an old 
church. Veteran character actor Stephen 
McHattie (best known to horror fans for his 
role in the 1976 TV movie sequel Look What 
Happened to Rosemary- 's Baby) plays the on- 
air host and most of the action is revealed to us 
through his radio eonversations - think Night 
of the Living Dead meets Oliver Stone’s Talk 
Radio. 
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+ Until the early 1800s, death by elephant - in which trained elephants slowly 
and painfully crush the victim - was an accepted form of execution in Sri Lanka. 


+ Actor Fred Gwynne (Herman Munster on The Mun.sters) also penned sever- 
al children’s books. 


+ When Dixie Shanahan killed her abusive husband in August of 2002, she did- 
n’t dispose of the body, but opened a window in the master bedroom before seal- 
ing the room and shoving a towel under the door. To combat the smell of decay 
she installed several air fresheners in the hallway. Police discovered the corpse 
fourteen months later. 


+ Haxan director Benjamin Christensen was destined for a successful career as 
an opera singer before he discovered that he suffered from a nervous condition 
that made it impossible for him to sing in front of an audience. 


+ More fatal car accidents occur in July than in any other month of the year. The 
second worst month for tralFic fatalities is February. 


+ The scene in James Whale’s 1931 Frankenstein wherein the Monster throws 
the little girl Maria (Marilyn Harris) into a river was initially cut from the film 
because of the intense public reaction during the preview screening. When the 
scene was fihned, Boris Karloff even tried to convince Wliale that the Monster 
didn’t need to kill the girl. 


+ The last serious outbreak of the Black Plague occurred in 1910 in India and 
China. Millions perished. 


+ In March of 1992, thieves stole a 132 lb. Godzilla model from a Tokyo film 
studio. The missing prop was later found discarded in a bamboo thicket. 


+ In medieval England, it was believed that leprosy could be cured by-bathing 
in dog’s blood. » 


+ According to TJw Wolf Man's Curt Siodmak in a 1980 interview, actor 
Peter Lorre “had a sadistic streak” and enjoyed watching live surgeries being 
conducted. 


+ P.J. Tierney, creator of the diner, developed stomach pains and died after eat- 
ing at one of his establishments. 


+ Friday the 13th director Sean S. Cunningham’s first feature was a sex educa- 
tion film called The Art of Marriage (191 Q). He produced and directed it uncred- 
ited. 


+ In May 2008, near the Kenyan village of Kisii, fifteen people - most of who 
were elderly women - were murdered by a lynch mob of approximately 100. vil- 
lagers who believed they were witches. 
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Compiled by Monica S. Kuebler 
Got a weird stat or morbid fact? 
Send it through to info@rue-morgue.com. 


1. Final Destination 2 
Plate glass piledriver 

2. Hot Fuzz 

Watch for Falling Rock 

3. Bad Taste 

Dereks demented alien-dive 


4. The Omen 
Priestly impalement 

5. American Psycho 
Bateman’s stairwell buzz-bomb 


6. The Abominable Dr. Phibes 
Wrick wrecked by acid 





Buffy creator Joss Whedon 
reunites with his Fray co-creator 
Karl Moline to bring Buffy and 
Fray together in Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer *i6f 


P r LI . OarKnorSB-COm available at your local comics shop 

To find a comics shop in your area, call 1-888-266-4226 

eo Mics i ^ SH*' " .rat" -! For more information or to order direct visit darkhorse.com or call 1-800-862-00^2 
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MASTERS OF HORROR 
SEASON TWO BOX SET 

$86.97 

Thanks to the skullduggerers at Anchor Bay, you can 
now not only fill your mind with the entire second sea- 
son of Masters of Horror, you can also keep them in this 
rather brilliant skull-shaped DVD box set. Anatomically 
awesome. 

Have a head-case at anchorbayentertainment.com. 


All prices USD unless otherwise Indicated. 


COFFIN COUCHES 

$3500 

The eco-conscious undead will appreciate these 
couches made from genuine recycled coffins. Each 
casket can only be used once for human remains - 
and the couches are thoughtfully stamped with the 
biohazard symbol, for legal purposes - but that does- 
n’t mean the living can’t lounge on ’em until the Grim 
Recycler comes calling. 

Rest in (green) peace at coffincouches.com. 
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WORMWEIRD TAROT 

$29.95 

Looking at George Higham’s Wormweird Tarot is like peering into a series of twisted 
display cases in a travelling museum of the morbid, the demonic and the freakish. Creat- 
ed with divination in mind, the deck features the suits of Nails, Shadows, Flames and 
Absinthe, and is peppered with succulentiy surreal images of skeletal figures and moulder- 
ing corpses. 

Deal in the dark arts at poepuppet.com. 


30 DAYS OF NIGHT TEE 

$35 

Tell everyone and your ma you’re on top of the world 
with a souvenir shirt from seasonal vampire magnet Bar- 
row, Alaska. Thirty days is a long time in the arctic cold, and 
you’ll need all the layers you can get. 

Take off to the Great Bite North at nerdoh.com. 
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^ MONSTER MAKER Kas 
BUT HE took TIME OUT FROM Bl( 
pCT BIS OWN LOW-BUDGET CREATURf; 

PVMPKINHEAD. 








i I ; effects jockey Stan Winston - fresh off his first Oscar win for 

^ ■ ' Aliens - would soon be making his directorial debut with a horror 

film, fans knew that they could reasonably dxpect a visually 
arresting movie with plenty of acb'on, suspense and one of the biggest, bad- 
dest, butt-ugliest monsters this side of H.R. Giger’s worst nightmare. Natu- 
rally, they got all of the above in spades, plus a lot more. After all, Pumpkin- 
head rmy have been a monster movie by design, but at its core was an all- 
too-human tragedy, in which a fundamentally decent and kind-hearted man, 
torn apart by grief, shock and anger, makes one very, very bad decision. 

The horror story as morality play and/or cautionary tale has its roots deep 
in folklore, far predating film or even the written word, and although Pump- 
kinhead rarely feels stale or cliched, its roots are unmistakable. When wid- 
ower Ed Harley loses his only child (played by Matthew Hurley) in an acci- 
dent at the hands of careless city folk, he heads deep into the Appalachian 
woods in search of elderly sorceress Haggis, a legendary figure rumoured 
to be able to conjure demons. Despite dire warnings from locals (“All she 
can do is take you straight to hell!”) and even Haggis herself (“What you’re 
askin’s got a powerful price!”), Harley strikes a bargain with the old woman 
to raise a demon that promises to wreak vengeance on the responsible par- 
ties. With Pumpkinhead loosed upon an unsuspecting world, she casually 
dismisses her patron: “You can go now, Ed Harley. Now it begins.” What she 
neglects to tell him, of course, is that while the demon hunts the guilty, it 
also has absolutely no qualms about wasting any innocent folk who get in 
its way. Before the night is over, the grieving man’s ill-conceived quest for 
revenge has a much higher body count than he anticipated. 

With a screenplay rumoured to have gone through more than a dozen 
drafts between screenwriters Gary Gerani and Mark Patrick Carducci, pro- 
ducer Richard Weinman and Winston himself, the germ of the idea can be 
traced back to The Seven Gargoyles of Sa^, a Super-8 backyard effort 
undertaken by Gerani and Carducci in their teens, as well as a poem written 
by Ed Justin (see opposite). From such humble beginnings, the rough beast 
we now know as Pumpkinhead s\ovi\^ and inexorably evolved. “The notion 
was that for each of man’s evils, each of his sins, there was a demon,” 


^niversary Edition DVD of Pumpkinhead, irj^2{’K §epte(fD|||^. 

De Laurentiis Entertainment Broup h^a*®^lf'appr^ed wmon’s 
studio with the (high) hopes the 

low-budget feature, which was budgeted at around S3-|nimon tiny fratSv, 
tion of which would bi^P^tttofie creature effects. Afterl^ining expp 
rience as second’ utflfiSfIctor bn TV’s Manimal and James Cameron’s Ter 
minatorand Aliens, Winston was eager to try his hand at directing and saw 
the movie as an opportunity with a price tag he could handle as a first-time 
director. Winston agreed to have his shop make the monster, but only if he 
could direct. 

Remarkably, De Laurentiis gave him a shot. Winston fleshed out the script 
borrowing a key idea from Forbidden Planet {\%&): the monster of the id. 
Pumpkinhead, in essence, would be an extension of Ed Harley, who by the 
end of the movie has to make the ultimate decision in order to defeat the 
monster. It was a bold construct for a horror movie being released in the 
vacuous slasher-era heyday. 

While Winston readied the story and began pre-production on the film 
creature design duties were were passed on to key members of his crew, 
including Alec Gillis and Tom Woodruff (Woodruff also climbed into the suit 
and played the creature, see p.20). The effects team, trained by Winston, 
collaborated on a design that was ultimately approved by the director. 

The result was Pumpkinhead, and while the titular monster enjoys long- 
lasting popularity - action figure sales alone are solid proof - the film was 
a box office disaster upon its initial release. Evidently, it wasn’t quite what 
De Laurentiis expected, and was unceremoniously dumped via a limited the- 
atrical release. 

Pumpkinhead nevertheless eventually gained a huge cult following on 
video. Cool monster notwithstanding, the films owes the bulk of its success 
to Lance Henriksen’s quietly heartbreaking performance as rural storekeep- 
er Ed Harley, a role many of his fans still revere as his best. 

Just after Winston’s passing earlier this summer, prolific genre film and TV 
star Henriksen reminisced with Rue Morgue about the movie he still names 
among his favourites, as well as his affection for the legendary innovator. 




Gerani explains in one of the featurettes on MGM’s extras-enriched 20th 




I’ve heard that what sold you on taking the role of Ed 



Harley was one specific scene. ^ 

Well, yeah. When I first got the script, the title kind of put me T 

off a little bit. I thought it was going to be a guy riding ^ 

around with a pumpkin on his head, like Sleepy Hollow or 
something. Then I got halfway through the script and there 
was this scene where I’ve got my dead son in a pickup truck v 

and we’re driving along the road in the dark, and then the kid ) 





There’s a particularly effective combination in that ^ 
scene: a “jump-scare” followed by your character break- 
ing down and crying. 

Yeah. The whole thing was creative, I really enjoyed it. The story 
is about the breakup of a family. The mother is dead and then 
[city people] kill my kid and now I’m alone. , 


So here’s one of those perpetual actor quepdot^^^dl 
you convincingly portray being scared whe ^ff^ m^ji ' 
a guy in a rubber suit? UsT " 

Well, at a certain point when you're telling a steryjou’reygd' 
ting revved up to it. It’s not like it happened right off the bat '■ 






Ine trutn is. l was never 
afraid of Pumpkinhead so 
much as I was afraid of 
turning into him. 

Lance Henriksen 


all, this would work. Because it i 
“night” movie, you don’t see this 
daytime. I love shooting at night foi 
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Southern ease that really is quite beautiful - not all the racial stuff 
- when you live in that environment. The air’s so thick with mois- 
ture that it sticks to your skin, and there’s moss hanging from the 
trees. That ease is something I really liked when I was there. 


With De Laurentiis Entertainment Group going under at the 
time, Pumpkinhead had a short and very weak theatrical 
release. Did you anticipate the success it would slowly 
achieve over the years on cable and home video? 

Nah. [Laughs] I’m not very good at predicting the future. Near 
Dark was another De Laurentiis movie and the same thing hap- 
pened. It was released badly, at around the same time as The Lost 
Boys, which had this big opening. 


/ actually remember Near Dark getting killed in theatres by 
The Lost Boys. 

Yeah, because there was no advertising - nothing. 


Given a couple of decades to look back on, how would you 
say Pumpkinhead affected your career - or did it? 

Oh, it did, sure! You can’t hit a home run without a bat, and that 
certainly was a “bat,” to play that character. Years later, people 
came along wanting to exploit it and do more of them. I was in 
Milan at a film festival and this producer came up to me and 
said, “I’ve got a [script for] Pumpkinhead 2 and I want you to 
read it.” I was due to fly out from Milan to Australia but I took it 
up to my hotel room and read it and hated it, and I came down 
and said to the guy, “You really need a rewrite, man. It’s not 
going to work.” And he was disappointed, but I felt very strong- 
ly about it. Then years later, some company wanted to do more 
Pumpkinheads, and I considered them at the time “alimony” 
films. I mean, they were young directors and they were trying 
to stay with the flavour of it and all this kind of stuff, but what 
[they] didn’t have was the drive of the original, the attention 
that Stan had put into things, or Tom Woodruff and those guys. 
It’s a perfect example of the difference between somebody 
originating something out of passion, talent and skill, and 
somebody just doing a product. 


Stan Winston’s Fairy Tale Theatre: Maggie (Kerry Remsen) is one of Pumpkin- 
head’s innocent victims, (below) Ed Hadey (Lance Henriksen) vows vengeance after 
his son is killed by city folk, (opposite) Ed pays the ultimate price - he turns into 
Pumpkinhead - and (opposite bottom) the Haggis witch revives Pumpkinhead. 


n’t have been that hard to do a decent sequel to Pumpkin- 


head - the ingredients are all there and it’s a story that could gj-g fg|| ^|^g^ | tfijpk g problem now is that we’re slipping back into an age of 
be retold - but they just fell on their ass. sanitized violence, where nobody feels any pain, and I think in that little movie it 

Yeah, and mostly because whoever was producing it didn t pay ^gg apyt^ing but sanitized. Like when you're playing a video game and you're 
attention. blowing away hundreds of monsters or driving a car through a whole bunch of 


Any idea why Pumpkinhead continues to resonate so 
strongly with such a wide variety of horror fans? 



I have a feeling it’s because there’s a certain sincerity in it, 
a poetic sincerity, that helps it survive. 


Pumpkinhead is every inch a monster movie 
but it’s also a morality fable about the perils of 
revenge. 

Oh,, absolutely. Sure. 


Do you read anything into it beyond that? 

Well, the truth of everything is that 

we’re all gonna die. How long do 

you want to go, and what if 

that’s untenable? One more 

hour, one more week, a 

month, and a lot of dramas 


people, that’s a painless death, those are sanitized deaths. And 1 
think that’s one of the most important things - that we cannot 
trivialize death. Well, you can do it in a comedy, but man, 
you’d better be pretty good to pull that off. And with our 
government right now, we’re seeing the misery caused by 
indifference and greed, and movies are reflecting that. 

When Pumpkinhead ms made, we couldn’t even 
Tst conceive of a suicide bomber - there would be 
; people planting bombs, but not strapping 
bombs to their bodies. It’s a different world 
now. Even though we’re all saying, “Oh, shit, 
it’s not affecting me,” the truth is there’s an 
undercurrent of nervousness. When I was a 
kid they were always talking about dropping 
nuclear bombs on us. and you lived with a 
basic fear of that through your whole childhood, 
cheap, and if anyone's life is cheap, 
... "^*®v^our5'is too. tod we’re living in an era like 
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; ere’s an interesting fact people tend to forget: Pumpkinhead was 
Stan Winston’s movie, but Pumpkinhead the monster belonged to 
Stan Winston Studio. In other words, he didn't make the beast. On that film, 
for the first time in his accomplished career, Winston handed over design and 
i; execution of a hero creature entirely to his crew while he focused on his 
• first-time directing duties. The collaboration between old friends and coi- 
„ leagues equalled fewer speed bumps, which suited the demands and bud- 
getary restraints of the film. 

The movie’s signature demon was brought to life, cheaply and swiftly, by 
the team at Stan Winston Studio, which back then included Alec Gillis, Tom 


Woodruff Jr., Shane Mahan and John Rosengrant, among others. They set 
upon creating the creature while Winston revised the shooting script. Like 
any other director, their boss-turned-client made suggestions. Gillis ended 
up sculpting the head, while Rosengrant and Woodruff sculpted the body that 
Woodruff - who had just played The Gillman in The Monster Squad (see 
RMtt69\ - ended up climbing into. 

Rue Morgue remembers Stan Winston and Pumpkinhead in a conversa- 
tion with Oscar-winning effects gurus Gillis and (the creature himself) 
Woodruff. 




your fondest memory of Stan Win- 

AG: I remember on Pumpkinhead, it was great 
because we were so excited that Stan was going 
to be directing. I think it was one of the first days 
of shooting. We were doing the Haggis witch, and 
. I was assisting Shane in the application. We’d 
just done, like, five hours of makeup, and we 
walked on set with this thing and it was in her 
cabin, it was real cramped, and I’m thinking, “Oh 
God, Stan’s probably a nervous wreck right now.” 
Everybody’s running around; it’s as tense as sets 
^ get, and I walk in. I’m dealing with Haggis, and I 
look over across the room and Stan .is standing 
there with this big stupid grin on his face and his 
glasses all cocked off angle, smiling like an idiot. 
I don’t know how long he had been waiting there 
for me and Shane to notice him. I just burst out 
laughing. It was so great to just cut through all 
that tension and know that whatever was going 
on on the set, no matter what everybody was 
feeling, Stan was happy to see us and happy to 


have us there supporting him. That’s one of my 
fondest memories. 

What was he like as a director in general? 

TW: I don’t know if it was because it was a genre 
picture and he spent so much of his career in this 
genre, but he really seemed to have a good, 
strong handle on what was important. Even 
though he was a great creature effects designer 
and creator, he didn’t feel compelled to always 
have to show Pumpkinhead. He understood that 
there was some value to the mystery and to the 
suspense, you know? Sort of more following the 
Alien model of saving it all up and delivering It 
after you’d really whetted the appetite of the 
audience to see it. It wasn’t like the traditional 
horror or, certainly, slasher movie, you know, 
where at every turn you saw Freddy Krueger 
standing there ready to take on his victim. The 
other thing I thought was really great was Stan’s 
take on this whole film. He kept telling us it was 
a story-within-a-story. He has this whole thing 


built in his mind that Ed Harley had this relation- 
ship with his son and he’s sitting down and he’s 
starting to tell his son this story in the very begin- 
ning. 

I undersUmd Stan gate you guys complete 
creative freedom to interpret the monster 

AG: Yeah, it was the first time that he said to us, 
“I’m the director, so you guys go to towmand 
show me stuff." He had approval, obviously, 
because we cranked out a bunch of illustra- 
tions; Shane and John, and Shannon Shea, and 
me and Tom, we did a bunch of drawings, and 
he was kind of picking his favourites. So he was 
guiding the process, but it was the first time 
that we were the creature effects guys, without 
him being the point man, so that was really 
cool. ’ 

How was me creature d0SCritedlB. peiim^. 
ana did you guys make ad^n 
changmteitf 


- 









The easiest thing about Pumpkinhead was just playing it 
like a Ray Harryhausen creature. 

Tom Woodruff Jr. 


AG: When we read the 
script, the first thing we 
thought was, “Oh no, please God, 
don’t let us be doing jack o’ lantern- 
headed creatures.” Thankfully Stan was not 
into that at all. Although we did kind of half-heart- 
edly start drawing that stuff. I don’t know if those 
exist now, but he said, “No, no, no, guys, not lit- 
eraily Pumpkin Head,” so we were, like, great, 
thanks. But -yeah, there wasn’t a whole lot of 
description. 

T-jni. (j; about giving Pumpkinhead a 
par-.ffi-ality once you were in that suit 
TW: Well, for me the easiest thing about Pump- 
kinhead was just playing it like a Ray Harry- 
hausen creature. Aiec and I were big fans, so 
was Shane, of all that Ray Harryhausen stuff. 
And the creature design sort of lent itself to it, 
because it wasn’t a lot of build-up. For the most 
part it was a pretty thin body suit - sculpture 
turned into a body suit - so there weren’t a lot 
of big heavy sections of body that you had to 
fight just to be able to move. I had a lot of free- 
dom of movement. So that just became sort of 
a natural way to help make it look less like a 
man in a suit, by moving in a particular way, you 
know, that had a feeling of something other- 
worldly. 

Dm all :ne aejiiireb t-atyou v: -'-.t, 
fnir. ~iC't to .Ji.- '--a r 
TWrTt’s ironic for this particular issue of Rue 
Morgue, but [it’s] Pumpkinhead, because it was 
such an early role for me, and with Stan direct- 
ing, it was like the perfect opportunity to please 
your father. All you want to do is have this guy 
be very happy, and he was. 


fact, he had said he would do the effects if he 
could direct it, and that seemed to me like, well, 
he second-unit directed Allen, that would be a 
no-brainer. But, you know, the studio makes 
another choice. There are so many possibilities, 
so many reasons. I do remember talking to Stan 
maybe ten years ago, and he said, “I don’t miss 
directing because producing is so much fun. It’s 
like being a grandparent, you don’t have to be 
there with the baby all the time, 24/7; you get to 
come in and out, get to see how things are 
going, you get to play, you get to be creative and 
step out.” I think that probably ultimately. was 
his comfort zone. 

How should 9tan Winston to rem- .bured; 
AG; Wow. You know. I’ve been reading the inter- 
net blogs and stuff, and just getting so emo- 
tional reading everything, the great things the 
fans have said, and I think all of them are cor- 
rect, you know? Even people who type in and 
say, “1 worked with him and he was difficult." Of 
course he was difficult; he was a perfectionist, 
he was an artist, he was a businessman, he was 
single-minded in his goal to not only promote 
his studio but to elevate the craft. He was what 
Leonardo would have called a “universal man.” 
He was an artist... he was a confident busi- 
nessman; he was a people person. So he was 
the entire package. A lot of people, because he 
was bigger than life, a lot of people didn’t know 


how to deal with him, 
didn’t know what hole to - 
•pigeonhole him in, and that went: 
for some people that worked for him as^ 
well as some people that he worked for. But { 
overall I think Stan, as great as he was and as 
much as we laud him on the internet, he was a 
human being with all the human foibles. But he 
was an exceptional human being, and I think 
that’s what has to stick. 

TW: I think of Stan in very warm terms. How he 
should be remembered, in my mind, is that he 
was the guy who elevated what we all do to an 
art form and beyond: he elevated it to a com- 
mercially viable art form. He was the guy that 
took us all out of small shops and working in 
garages; he was the first one that made it a full- 
blown industry, with a huge shop space and 
great working conditions and safety features 
and ventilation and all of those things that are 
so important that often get overlooked in the 
interest of finding a way to make a cheap mon- 
ster. And he did so well with balancing every- 
body’s egos and everybody’s talent, and he was 
able to make such sharp assessments of peo- 
ple. It really is a gift that I think sort o^ parallels 
his artistic talent. . . that he was such a people 
person and was able to understand the value of 
people in our lives and relationships - whether 
it be our family relationships, our friends, or 
wives, or husbands or whatever - he under- 
stood the value of all that and where monster 
making is great and exciting and how we all 
lived and breathed it since we were kids - how 
all of that has to balance with people. 




Hmj Vi? you inuir, tht-i Stan " ’ ouect soy 

morr'. gz-,’'-:' tmus- 

AG; That is tough. One of the reasons that we 
left his studio was that he had said to the indus- 
try that he .was only going to do effects for 
movies he directed, and I know he was very 
serious about it. We thought, "Well, we’re not 
' ■ going to get to direct or work with other big 
directors.” And Stan was such a loyal guy (he 
had six of us), we thought maybe [it would] cut 
him some slack to go, but the fact that he gave 
us his blessings when we left, maybe that 
meant he was ready for us to leave [Laughs]. 
But it’s hard to say. Even for a guy like Stan 
Winston, who was at the top of his craft, who 
wa%the best of the best, there’s a pigeonholing 
that goes on, and you may well have had Stan 
frustrated by a lack of vision on other people’s 
parts, that he could handle certain material, you 
^W^|'^^srow?T1mow he wanted to- direct Alien 3; in 


The Monster Squad: (left to right) Richard Landon. John Ihisengranl. prodiicni Richard C. Weinman. 
Tom Wondrnfl Jr. (ns Pumpkinhead). Sian Winston and Alec Gitlis. 





that now, and it’s giving us an extra dose of just, “Whoa, what a ride!” Stan was a very busy to takes the place of the guy who had done Preda- 
uneasiness. guy, you’d walk into his studio and see a whole tor, and he drew the Predator on a napkin. When 

new world he was creating. My favourite story he got there, that’s what they built. I akin that to 
How do you remember Stan Winston? about Stan is that when he was on a plane, going - and II know this is a stretch, bear with me. . . 

Oh, man, he was the probably the nicest 
and most vivid, excited guy you could 
ever work with. His enthusiasm was 
boundless and he was also really skilled. 

He couldn’t wait to shoot a scene, he 
couldn’t wait to solve all these problems. 

He told me that Dino De Laurentiis was 
In the front row at the first screening, 
and he kept looking at his watch through 
the first fifteen minutes. And he said [to 
Winston], “Where’s da monster? Where’s 
da monster?” De Laurentiis wanted the 
monster shown in the first fifteen min- 
utes! [Laughs] He walked out, didn’t 
even watch the rest of it. Then Stan 
solved the problem and had it as a flash- 
back [at the beginning], something Ed Harley had 
seen when he was young. It actually served the 
movie, so everybody was right. 


Yeah? 

I akin that to Lincoln on a railroad train 
herading for Gettysburg, writing the Gettys- 
burg address on [the back of an envelope]. 
Being an actor and having had a wonderful 
career - I love what we do - and I don’t 
want to sound Pollyanna, but you get into 
the company of people like Stan and you’re 
forever changed. When I think of the best, I 
thiink of Stan. 


Yo^ get into the company of 
people like Stan and you’re 
forever changed.^ ^ 

Lance Henriksen^ 


He never directed another horror fiim 
after Pumpkinhead. Do you know if that 
was a personal choice of his or industry 
politics? Both? 

I don’t really know what his thinking was on 
that. I don’t think he was disappointed in Pump- 
kinhead. He had no reason to be anything but 
proud of that one. 


So that opening flashback wasn’t originally 
in the film? 


How do you think he should be remembered? 
As an artist. As a sculptor [he was on par with] 
Rodin. He created so many images, and pulled 
them iright out of the hat. For example, I just 
bought my daughter a bunch of baby chicks and 
baby turkeys. And I was looking at them, knowing 
I was soon going to be doing this interview, and I 
was thiinking that birds are direct relatives of the 
dinosaurs. And I could imagine Stan standing 
there Hooking at a baby turkey, going “Wow, let’s 
start hiere!” ^ , 


Pumpkinhead was made shortly after you 
and Winston had worked together on Aliens. 
Had you developed much of a working rela- 
tionship during that production? 

Oh, sure, sure. We spent many hours [together] 
with that last scene where stuff is going through 
Iffny chest and I’m ripped in half, all that stuff. I 
^"waslt^ going down river with everybody. I was 
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W hen Clive Barker dreams, he dreams big. While most artists seem 
content to carve out a comfortable niche in one expressive medi- 
um, Barker has harnessed the power of words, film and paint to 
dream into life a unique alternative universe where legions of 
. metamorphosing and mutating bodies and entities challenge the bound- 
aries between pleasure and pain, both real and imaginary. 

So it should have come as no surprise when Barker boldly announced 
in 2004 that he and his creative teams at Seraphim Films and Midnight 
Picture Show would produce cinematic adaptations of no less than fif- 
teen stories from the collections that launched Barker's career back in 
t the mid-1980s: The Books of Blood. After watching too many adapta- 
tions of his written works compromised (can you say “Rawhead Rex”?) 
by big-studio meddling, battles with censor boards and the diminishing 
j returns of the We//ra/serfranchise, Barker would make sure the Books of 
' Blood would finally get the big-screen treatment they deserved. 

“It’s not just about a negative reaction to past productions,” Barker 
stresses. “It’s about creating a library of no-holds-barred adaptations 
" 5 . that, when completed, will give fans a row of films on their DVD shelf 

■’ that, because of the love and attention we’ve paid to them, will become 

the cinematic equivalent to the books.” 

. To realize this dream, Barker and his team (which inciudes Anthony 

i DiBlasi, Joe Daley and Jorge Saralegui) devised an ambitious and cre- 

1 1 ative blueprint to produce two “Films of Blood” a year for the next seven 

5 years. The plan: keep production costs low and major creative decisions 

in-house while partnering with appropriate co-production and distribu- 
i tion companies for each of the projects. 

I What better way to launch the series, Barker figured, than with an 
^ adaptation of ‘The Midnight Meat Train,” one of the Books’ most balls- 
^ out horror stories. 

“It helped that Jeff Buhler came to us with a lovable working script, but 
Ij we were also looking at the marquee and thinking, ‘let’s get out of the gate 


with a title that will really sell,’” explains Barker. “We chose The Midnight 
Meat Train because its title, like The Texas Chainsaw Massacre, announces 
exactly what it is.” 

Eyebrows were raised when Barker announced that the inaugural film 
would be directed by Ryuhei Kitamura {Versus, Aragamij, whose hyper- 
kinetic blend of stylized gore, sword play, kung fu mayhem and gross- 
out comedy redefined both the samurai and yakuza genres in his native 
Japan. Kitamura might not have been the obvious choice to adapt MMT 
- a claustrophobic, subterranean tale of butchery in the deepest tunnels 
of the NYC subway system - as the confines of the Big Apple’s gloomy 
subway cars don’t leave a lot of room for roundhouse kicks and slow- 
motion gunfights. But Barker and his team were convinced that the 
Japanese extreme cinema aesthetic would be a perfect fit for MMTs 
post-industrial settings. When they compiled a list of Japanese directors 
to go after, Kitamura’s name was right at the top. 

“I was already a big fan of Kitamura’s,” Barker says, “and I especially 
loved Versus.” 

As luck would have it, Kitamura was in LA looking for a suitable pro- 
ject to help him break into the American film market. None of the scripts 
he was offered were even coming close to catching his fancy, though. 

“Most of scripts circulating out there have no originality,” Kitamura 
says. “Every script I saw was just another action or ghost movie, and I 
didn’t want to do any of these stupid movies for money. I was looking for 
something different, something with real character and story, and of 
course something that would show off my visual style.” 

Soon after, Kitamura met with some of the development executives at 
Lakeshore Entertainment, one of the companies backing MMT, and was 
offered the job of directing the first Books of S/ood film. The Japanese 
director’s reaction was decidedly mixed, in part because of his deep rev- 
erence for Barker’s work. 

“I read ‘The Midnight Meat Train’ in 1 987 when it first came out in Japan 
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and I loved it. But as a fan, I was so frustrated that 
there hadn’t been a great Clive Barker movie in a 
long time. All the movies Clive directed himself 
were great, and Candyman was great, but after 
that - no, not really. So when Lakeshore 
about The Midnight Meat Train, my first reaction 
was, 'Don’t do it. I don’t want to do it and you 
shouldn’t do It. The book is too great and I can’t 
stand to see Hollywood rape Clive’s world any- 
more!”’ 

Kitamura cooled down long enough to agree to 
read the script, and what he saw changed his 
mind. “The writer did a great job. The script had it 
all; a killer, tons of blood and guts and meat, 
strange creatures, a secret world. What grabbed 
me most was that the script had great characters; 
it was a story about one man’s journey to discov- 
er his own fate.” 

He took the job and began to make the script his 
own, adding ideas and fleshing out the plot and 
characters to his liking. As much as he was in awe 
of Barker’s work, Kitamura had his own vision for 
MMT one that Barker was initially a little put off 
by. 

“At one point Clive read a draft,” Kitamura says. 
“Afterward, he wanted me to come over to his 
house to discuss what he'd read. So I went and he 
was... angry and scary! He spent 30 minutes 
telling me how much he hated the current script. I 
just listened and then I spent 30 minutes explain- 
ing why I was making changes and where I was 
heading with the script. He didn’t say anything, 
and when I finished, he just said ‘I like it. You know 
what you’re doing.’” 

Chief among those changes was the evolution 
of the story’s villain. 

Mahogany. In Barker’s 
story, Mahogany is an 
.exhausted, middle-aged 
butcher who turns the city’s 
brigtrtest and most beauti- 
late-night transit users 
into choice cuts of meat for 
a mysterious underground 
cabal, the intentions of -^, 
which are revealed in the 
horrifying climax. Kitamura 
had something far more 
iconic in mind -for 
Mahogany’s onscreen pei 
sona. . 

“I told Clive when we met i 
that 1 vras a fanatical figure ■; 'M 
collector - Pinhead, Freddy, 

Jason, ■ Michael Myers, 

Leatherface. I love those 
figures but there hadn’t ■ - 

been^y equals to those great ’Ms horror heroes 
for a long time. I wanted to create a new iconic 
horror hero; Mahogany. 1 didn’t want Mahogany to 
look like a typical Hollywood serial killer. 
Mahogany is not crazy, he knows exactly what 
he’s doing. I wanted him to be more like a disci- 
. plined soldier doing his job.” 


HimUTHEST 


Barker warmed to the idea and suggested the 
classic 1950s business suit that Mahogany wears 
throughout the film, while Kitamura went to work 
designing “The Hammer,” the timeless killing-floor 
accessory that speeds along his victims’ transport 
from this world to a far darker one. Kitamura then 
took out all of Mahogany’s dialogue except for one 
word at the end of the movie, trusting actor Vinnie 
Jones to give brutal life 
to the mute character. 

From then on Kita- 
mura says he enjoyed a 
level of creative control 
that would be the envy 
of many Hollywood vet- 
erans. 

“The producers basi- 
cally let me do what I 
wanted to do,” Kitamu- 
ra says. “Even when we 
disagreed on some- 
thing we discussed the 
problem and tried dif- 
Iferent [things] and in 
the end we reached the 
point where we were all 
happy.” 

That spirit of compro- 
mise carried over into 
KItamura’s decision to 
go against his aversiortto CGI effects and incorpo- 
rate some digital magic into some of the film's 
more inventive kill scenes. 

“I don’t like most CGI movies,” he admits. “The 
real thing is always better, especially in spiat- 
ter/gore sequences. But I knew I had to do some- 
thing totally different and visually shocking with 
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the killing sequences, and some of my ideas were 
impossible to do without CGI.” 

Those ideas included a full-frontal human skin- 
ning and one sequence that Barker describes as 
“unapologetically and wittily gruesome. It’s the 
point of view of a woman whose head has just 
been chopped off, who sees her own body lying 
headless on the ground - we like to think that 
that’s a first. The movie is filmed with such grace 
notes, which are done with the cinematic equiva- 
lent of the love and care that I took with the 
words.” 

Unfortunately, The Midnight Meat Train’s ride 
to the local multiplex started to make some 
decidedly bumpy detours not long before post- 
production work wrapped up. 

“The first sign that there might be something 
not right in the state of Denmark was when 
Lionsgate tried to take the word ‘Meat’ out of 
the title, which would have made it Midnight 
Train, which would be like taking the ‘Massacre’ 
out of Texas Chainsaw Massacre. I went , 
apeshit!” exclaims Barker. “Then the news. hit, 
the internet and fans wrote to me saying 'Dgj 
something!”’ 

Barker’s team lodged a complaint and even 
tuaily Lionsgate backed down, but things got^ 
even worse after the principal supporter of the 
film, Peter Block, left the company. 

“Peter is the kind of guy you can have dinner 
with and be^able to talk about the obscurest of ; ^ 
horror movies and he’d know what you were talk-_ , 
ing about. He was the guy who greenlighted the,- 
Saw franchise and The Midnight Meat Train, aiwh' 
while he was at Lionsgate we were in the loving / -j 
hands of folks who gave us all the support in the 

■ (continued on page 28 ) 
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CLIVE mm HND-DIRECTOII JOHN HORRISON GET RNOER THE SHIN OF 

THE RPCOMING 801111 OFBLBBB HOHPTHTION. 
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his is the year Tor fans of Clive Barker's Books of Blood. Fol- 
lowing The Midnight Meat Train (the first “Film of Blood" offi- 
. daily adapted by Barker’s own production companies Mid- 

\ night Picture Show and Seraphim Films) is another adapta- 

tion, this time of two tales in one. Splicing together the wrap- 
around ptory “The Book of Blood” with the epilogue “On Jerusalem 
Street," ^ook of Blood was shot in Scotland late last year. The 
tales themselves were written more than twenty years ago, just 
before Barker’s meteoric rise to fame, and revolve around the 
characters of Mary Florescu - an academic and psychic 
researcher - and Simon McNeal, a young man who is lying to her 
about his ability to communicate with the dead. 

^ 
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The bulk of the story takes place at an ordi- 
nary house on Tollington Place, where Simon 
pretends to be channelling the stories of the 
deceased, writing them on the walls with 
shards of lead he hides under his tongue. When 
Mary’s feelings for Simon open up a real portal 
to the other side, though, the dead take their 
revenge by actually writing on Simon’s body: 
the real Book of Blood. 

“It was my homage to Ray Bradbury’s The 
Illustrated Man," Barker reveals. “That had been 
a very important book in my youth and I want- 
ed to find some twist on it that had two things 
that Ray never touched upon, actually most 
writers had never touched upon: sexuality and 
offbeat sexuality.” 

“The Book of Blood” embraced a then contro- 
versial subject, that of an older woman’s desire 
for a young man. It’s something that blinds her 
to the fact that he’s a fraud, leading them both 
to pay the ultimate price. 

“It had a love story at the heart of It,” Barker 
explains. “A love story which is more familiar 
now in the age of Ashton Kutcher and Demi 



Skins of the Flesh: Serial killer Wyburd (Clive Russel) 
(Jonas Armstrong) skin. 





calling for Simon McNeaTs 


Moore. You know, the older woman, younger 
man kind of thing. That’s part and parcel of our 
culture’s life now. It wasn’t twenty years ago.” 

It was obvious right from the start that the 
film version would need a couple of very special 
actors for the leads, and the makers found this 
in Sophie Ward (as Mary Florescu) - daughter of 
English actor Simon Ward - and Jonas Arm- 
strong (as Simon McNeal), who is currently 
playing Robin Hood in the BBC television series 
of the same name. 

“It was very important that 
we had two performers who 
were fearless, in terms of not 
being afraid of exposing their 
feelings or their... skins,” 
says Barker, smiling. “And 
we were blessed, let me tell 
you. We have two, firstly, 
exquisitely beautiful people, 
and two people who have 
been absolutely fearless in 
terms of what they’ve pre- 
sented to the camera. I doubt 
that there is a sexier horror 
movie out there.” 

And there are definite links 
to Hellraiser in this tale, 
echoed in the casting of 
Doug “Pinhead” Bradley and Simon “Butterball 
Cenobite” Bamford. 

“I’m very aware that Mary also has some- 
thing in common with Julia,” says Barker. “That 
is she’s a woman who has a completely dys- 
functional love life and is reaching out to the 
comfort of somebody who she can trust and 
love, even though he’s a cheat and liar. I think 
that’s kind of interesting... and it’ll be interest- 
ing to see Doug in the movie. Obviously, for 
myself, it’s fun to have people who I love and 


I’ve worked with over a long period still be con- 
nected with things that we're still doing togeth- 
er, even though we might not necessarily be in 
the same place.” 

The choice of director for this production was 
also of utmost importance. Barker wanted 
someone who would be respectful of the source 
material, and at the same time have the skill to 
handle the special effects needed to create an 
“Army of the Dead.” That 
someone was John Harri- 
son, director of the Dune 
miniseries for the Sci-Fi 
Channel and long-time 
George A. Romero collabo- 
rator. 

“I was astonished by 
Dune," admits Barker. “As 
a great fan of the book, 
and not a fan of the David 
Lynch version. I was 
astonished that John 
pulled off what he did. 
He’s obviously totally 
capable of the special 
effects stuff, and had no 
problem at all getting a 
bang for his buck. And the same is true here. 
You’ll be astonished at how rich this picture 
looks.” 

The pair met, and Harrison even began adapt- 
ing Barker’s Abarat novels for Disney, but when 
the director heard that movies were being made 
from the Books of Blood stories, he asked if he 
could be involved in one, specifically “The Book 
of Blood” itself. 

“There’s an adaptation process when you go 
from what’s on the printed page to what you’re 


turning into a finished film,” Harrison explained, 
while on set this past March. “And you leave a 
lot out, or you put more things in to bridge gaps 
and so forth. In this one, myself and co-scripter 
Darin Silverman had to do quite a lot of that. But 
1 felt that what we did was extrapolate from 
what Clive had written, because he refers to 
things in the story that he doesn’t go into great 
detail about, but he gives you the little clues 
about what the relationship was like.” 

Harrison was actually introduced to Silverman 
by Barker, and the duo worked incredibly hard 
to stay true to the source material in their 
screenplay - an area where many a Barker 
adaptation has faltered in the past. 

“Darin’s a young writer, starting out, really 
creative, great sensibilities, and he and I sat for 
a couple of weeks and just talked about the 
story and how we would adapt it,” comments 
Harrison. “And he was terrific. We knocked the 
story out and collaborated on the drafts, and 
then once 1 got over to Edinburgh we did pro- 
duction drafts and so forth. But there is so much 
stuff in here, in the dialogue, in some of the 
characterizations. Wyburd the assassin, for 
example, the expansion of that character, I have 
to give a lot of credit to Darin. He did a lot of 
great work in terms of fleshing stuff out and 
helping me enlarge the characters.” 

The finished product won’t be with us until 
probably the end of the year but preparations 
for the next movie are already underway. And, 
for many, the chance to see well-made versions 
of Barker’s beloved Books of Blood will at last 
wipe out the memory of early adaptations. 

“I think John’s done a masterful job,” Barker 
concludes, “and I’ve seen almost all of the 
movie. I’m very, very excited about it.” S 
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H university student named Quaid, who suffers from a phobia that he will one day be 
axed to death by a maniac, locks a militant vegetarian in an empty room with a piece 
of rotting meat, then watches the starving herbivore reluctantly confront her carnopho 
bia. Needing more raw data on the science of extreme fear, Quaid then locks a young 
man suffering from a fear of deafness in a sensory deprivation chamber. 

From these bleak confrontations with our deepest anxieties, Clive Barker crafted one of the 
Books of Bloods simplest, most disturbing tales, “Dread" - now in production with long-time 
Barker collaborator (Seraphim Films’) Anthony Diblasi in the director’s chair. Working from his 
own script, the first-time director promises to keep the tale’s stark frame in place. 

“The story is centred around characters that you encounter in day-to-day life,” says 
Diblasi, “in a world that we live and breathe every day, and for me that’s why ‘Dread’ is one 
of Clive’s most terrifying tales. It shows you that monsters aren’t always born, sometimes 
they’re made. And they walk among us and they usually look just like you and me." 

Fleshing out a 30-page short story to a feature film is no easy task. To make it work, Diblasi 
decided to make entire story arcs out of a lot of things that Barker only hints at in the text 
such as the knowledge that Quaid is obsessed with being killed by a man with an axe. 

“That plays a huge part in the film,” explains Diblasi. “We get to know Quaid very well, get 
to know where his motivation and obsessions come from. But the flip side of that is making 
an axe killer fresh and real. It just sounds like something that only happens in the movies, 
except when you’re talking about Lizzie Borden. But, believe it or not, it does happen. My job 
is to make you believe it.” 

Diblasi also invented new characters. Wanting to add a central figure that defines dread in 
the way the aforementioned themes of meat and deafness do, the screenwriter/director 
invented a gal named Abby, who has a port-wine stain (or birthmark) that covers a large por 
tion of her body, including her face. 

“It’s a part of her that she’s constantly in confrontation with,” Diblasi notes. “A part of her 
she can never get away from or hide. She is always under scrutiny and she is acutely aware 
of it. For me, the birthmark is a physical interpretation of living with dread.” 

Additionally, Diblasi says his adaptation will also flesh out the romantic relationship 
between Quaid’s two young victims: “I categorize Dread as a coming-of-age horror/thriller. 
The main characters are at that age when they’re finding their way into adulthood. So I 
explore a lot of aspects of finding love, finding adventure, finding sex.” 

Most importantly, though, Diblasi - who will also be directing the adaptation of Barker’s 
“Pig Blood Blues” next year - assures us he has no intention of letting up on the story’s cen- 
tral theme. 

“The rotting meat scene will play out as it does in the short story. For those of who [haven't 
read it], take a look at the short story - it will disturb you.” 

But that’s not all. Barker, DiBlasi and company plan to continue cranking out the “Films of 
Blood” over the next few years. The handful of stories they feel are the best candidates for 
cinematic interpretation include (in the order they hope to shoot them) “Pig Blood Blues," 
“The Madonna,” “Jacqueline Ess” and “Age of Desire.” % 
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Still, Barker remained optimistic about the part- 
nership - Lionsgate had enjoyed great success with 
horror films, and nothing in the film was any more 
shocking than the Saw franchise - but MMT soon 
found itself in the middle of a familiar Fioliywood 
cluster fuck. 

“It’s classic studio stuff,” Barker expiains. “The 
"executive in charge of a picture leaves Vnd sudderF 
ly that picture, which everyone loved until then, is 
given shorter shrift. The picture’s either dumped to 
a bad time of year or it doesn’t even get shown the- 
atrically at all.” 

Lionsgate initially decided to release MMT on the 
same weekend as the new Indiana Jones and Nar- 
nia sequels, which “would have been suicide,” 
Barker says, but opted instead for a limited August 
release, fulfilling their contract; with Seraphim to 
release tfie film in a minimum of 100 theatres for a 
week. In spite of an internet campaign to win the 
film a wider release, many fans may have to wait for 
the DVD to experience the first official Book of Blood 
adaptation. 

“What most disappoints me is that the audience 
might not get to see this movie on the big screen, 
with all the subtleties you get in a theatre, including 
the awesome sound mix,” laments Barker. “The 
whole idea was that this movie would literally take 
you on a ride into darker places - and it does.” 

Kitamura is also disappointed with the limited 
release, but not with the film itself. 

“This film will speak for itself when it comes out 
no matter where you see it,” he insists. “It is my 
best film to date and I am proud of myself, my crew, 
my cast and my producers.” 

As for Barker, he is as excited as ever about the 
series. Plans are scheduled to tour the second film, 
The Book of Blood (see left), on the fall film fest cir- 
cuit, while Anthony Diblasi is beginning production 
on the third film, Dread (see p. 28), this summer. 
When asked if he'd consider directing one of the 
films himself, Barker is non-committal but quietly 
enthusiastic. 

“Let's just say at some point I would definitely like 
to get behind the camera again.” 




Maya (Leslie Bibb) and her boyfriend, photographer 
Leon Kauffman (Bradley Cooper), discover 
Mahogany's grisly secret. 
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IN THE SECRET OCCULT WORLD OF . 

FOLK ARL THE FOREST iS A VERY DARK PLACE: 




BY DAVE ALEIANDER 


T here’s a secret history of America's Deep South, 
an archaic past in which the woods hid conjurers 
who summoned forth ghosts, a place where 
masked cults performed rituals as horned 
women looked on. Painted on wood in the style of real 
folk art, the images in Katy Horan’s paintings have a 
creepy and powerful authenticity, like a window into a 


“I always imagine dense misty forests with moss- 
covered trees and ghosts everywhere when I think 
about that part of the country," the twentysomething 
artist explains. “My idea of it has definitely been 
shaped by scary movies and ghost stories. The South 
is a very haunted place. Its history is dark and 
bloody, yet there is a richness in the culture that 


world you were never meant to see. 


seems to hang in the air. Also, that idea of ‘back- 
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four distinct groups of women that inhabit the 
woods of her paintings. 

"The four groups are The Horned Maidens, 
The Goat Wives, The Witches and The Spirits," 
she says. “The Horned Maidens and Goat 
Wives exist in a more domestic capacity. They 
tend to the animals, make quitts, tell stories, 
build houses and fences. They exist only in the 
daytime. The Witches come out at dusk: their 
whole purpose is to transcend the physical 
and awaken the spirits of the forest/universe 
I do find it interesting that they are some-- 
times considered to be so 'spooky.' Some ■ 


woods' with the secluded places and scary 
characters adds to the whole vibe for sure. It 
remains a really mysterious place in my imag- 
ination." 

Originally from Texas, but currently based in 
Brooklyn, Horan received a BFA in illustration 
five years ago from the Rhode Island School of 
Design. Over the past three years, her work, 
notably the acrylic and gouache on wood, has 
been featured in a number of art magazines 
and gallery shows throughout the US. During 
this time, she has developed a mythology 
behind her dark images. Specifically, there are 
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he terrifying events that transpired within the cracked, creaking and 
crumbling walls of the long-abandoned Georgian mansion are, at 
best, a matter of speculation. Records variously suggest that the 
house was visited by travelling companions during the Depression, 
brothers in the 1 960s and estate inheritors in the post-millennium. All cases 
have in common violent death, cruel revenge from beyond the grave and 
souls borne away on the wings of Hell-bound birds. One of literature’s great 
works of haunted house fiction, the story is called “Pigeons from Hell” and, 
Crom and Cthuihu be praised, it will not die. 

Author Robert E. Howard is most famous for creating Conan the Barbar- 
ian. Still, his horror short "Pigeons from Hell” (first published in the May 1 938 
issue of legendary pulp magazine Weird Taied) has managed to ably fly in 
Conan’s wake, finding a new audience with every generation. “Pigeons” was 
adapted for television in 1 961 , and initially for comics in 1 986. It’s a phoenix 
of a story, and deservedly so: its genius lies in the simple fact that the only 
thing scarier than a haunted house is one from which a victim escapes, only 
to be forced to return. 

“The story is remarkable, it grabs the reader on a visceral level,” explains 
comic book artist/writer Scott Hampton, who adapted Howard’s work in 
1986 (published by Eclipse, and collected in 2005 for the superb IDW haunt- 
ed house anthology Spookhouse II). “Once the danger is established, the 
mansion becomes a [metaphoric] spiderweb. To go back in is to face actual 
■V fears, where before there was only intimation.” 

Make no mistake: intimation alone can be plenty scary. Intimation is the 
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bedrock of every haunted house story and, often enough, it’s the entire story. 
Howard, as Hampton points out, makes his protagonist return to the scene 
not once, but twice. “A protege practically without peer,” he says, tipping his 
hat to Howard’s Weird Tales contemporary, and correspondent H.P. Love- 
craft. The two authors famously exchanged both ideas and homages, and 
"Pigeons” is thought to be Howard’s reverential, extrapolated nod to the 
whippoonwills, mentioned only in passing in Lovecraft’s 1929 story The Dun- 
wich Horror. (“The birds are psychopomps lying in wait for the souls of the 
dying, and... time their eerie cries in unison with the sufferer’s struggling 
breath.”) 

In Howard’s original short, two friends roaming the countryside stumble 
across a derelict plantation manor and decide to sleep over. The story begins 
in the middle of the night as one man awakes to find the other gone, and 
then hears creaking on the floor above followed by a blood-curdling scream. 
Within moments, his friend’s dearly dead body is, impossibly, attacking him. 
He gets away but, securing help from a local lawman, is compelled to return 
and prove that there was a murder (and, somehow, prove his own inno- 
cence), and to dispatch the evil (this is, after all, a pulp story). 

“It’s a big story all right it’s simply grand, a masterpiece,” says novelist 
and comic author Joe R. Lansdale {Bubba Ho-Tep), who adapted the work 
for the new four-issue comic miniseries published by Dark Horse. 

Lansdale was originally approached to adapt “Pigeons” as a development 
script for film, which evolved into a comic treatment as “a test run.” He did- 
n’t hesitate to say no the offer initially, however. He declined for a number of 











reasons, not the least of which being that “the only 
way to adapt ‘Pigeons’ is faithfully, and literally, 
and Scott Hampton already did it perfectly, and 
wonderfully. I saw no sense in doing what had 
already been done.” (This becomes less surprising 
in light of the fact that Lansdale also previously 
declined adapting Stephen King’s f40Sforfilm.) 

A change of mind came when the writer - a 
Howard scholar - realized that, as was the case 
with 1408: the adaptation would happen with or 
without him. “1 wanted to ensure that Howard’s 
work was accorded respect,” he says. 

As well, Lansdale is a creative-writing college 
lecturer who teaches “Pigeons” in his course. "A 
lot of modem, younger readers like the story but 
say it feels ‘old-fashioned.’ I disagree. It’s a story 
of its time, yes, but it has aged remarkably well. 
Stilt, that is their opinion. And it occurred to me 
that maybe I could give that dilapidated mansion 
a fresh coat of paint.” 

Enter, care of Lansdale, an updated cast of five 
collegiate wiseacres, two of whom have inherited 
the haunted estate. More people means more vic- 
tims, more action, more blood, more horror. 

“Sometimes more is indeed more,” says Lans- 
dale. “I do not mean to imply for one moment that 
we improved Howard’s work. But we hopefully 
gave it a new shine.” 

Lansdale’s collaboration with first-time comic 
artist Nathan Fox does not shine; rather, it shakes 
and slithers, in all the right ways. Intentionally 
angular, the style is moody, ugly and volatile - a 
perfect counterpoint for Lansdale’s lithe and lively 
script. “Nathan’s art is like black oil on the page,” 
he says. “I loved it immediately.” 

That the Dark Horse miniseries will be collected 
in trade paperback format is inevitable, but the 
script is so uniquely entertaining that, in a perfect 
marketplace, it wouid be included as an appendix. 
Consider some of the following Lansdale-isms 
describing the creature that haunts the plantation, 
which were oftentimes Fox’s only guidelines: 
"... seems to be made of shadow and corn husks 
and old roots and rotting bones and more teeth 
than a school of sharks. ” 

". ..[A] face that would make someone shit a 
perfectly round turd through a hoop at fifty paces 
- the face of alt things disquieting and evil. ” 

“[A] kind of feminine look, breasts and general 
human shape as if designed by Doctor Franken- 
stein on acid." 

“Per-panel descriptions insult the artist,” says 
Lansdale. “I try to come up with a few deft lines, 
use similes and metaphors and feelings for them 
to reshape, do with as they please.” 

Hampton emphasizes Howard's visual strength 
as a writer. “Both he and Lovecraft were capable 
of painting scenes with words. And comics is ulti- 
mately a literary medium, despite the crucial 
importance of visuals.” 

Perhaps inspiration is equally crucial, though, in 
terms of the art of adaptation. “I read ‘Pigeons’ in 
one sitting, and started drawing it immediately,” 
Hampton recalls. He was seven pages deep before 


it occurred to him that he did not yet have a pub- 
lishing contract. “I just had to get it out of my head 
and on paper. It was one of the scariest, most 
effective horror stories I had ever read. It still is.” 

Lansdale agrees with that qualification. He adds 
that the 1961 television version adapted for Boris 
Karloff’s Thriller introduced him to the story. “For 
years, it was the most terrifying thing I had ever 
seen on TV." 

Lansdale himself is no stranger to being on the 
other side of the adapting coin; film director Don 
Coscarelli brought the author’s Bubba Ho-Tep to 
the big screen, as well as Incident On and Off a 
Mountain Road tor season one of Masters of Hor- 
ror. 

“The key is respect,” he says. “If you respect 
the work, you will preserve the voice. Don’s 
Bubba and Mountain Road clearly respected me 
- what more could I ask?” 

He comments that the TV version of Mountain 
Road was “more horror, where my story was 
more suspense - a cross between Hitchcock 
and a serial killer. Don opened up some of the 
themes to make them larger and nastier [includ- 
ing the eye drill].” 

It’s ironic, because Lansdale agrees he did 
the reverse with “Pigeons.” “Sure, Howard was 
more suspense and we’re more horror. But it’s 
still clearly a Robert E. Howard original. I 
believe it still feels Howard; it’s the same story. 


the same house, the same pigeons.” 

Both Hampton and Lansdale should put feathers 
in their caps. While their adaptations are arguably 
studies in contrast, they are equally terrific exam- 
ples of reverent inspiration. As Hampton says, 
“You know if you are doing the right thing, for the 
right reason.” 
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Both Shyamalan’s body of work and his 
career trajectory are oddities in the horror 
genre. He’s never been a part of the generally 
close-knit community of horror filmmakers, 
he makes big-budget, star-studded films with- 
in the confines of the studio system, and yet 
none of his efforts resemble standard Holly- 
wood product. Even his failures are nothing if 
not challenging, and they fail entirely on their 
own terms. That’s why I’m still paying atten- 
tion. 

John W. Bowen 

KNOCK. KNOCK 

IHE SIRANGERS 

starring Scott Speedman, Liv Tyler 
and Kip Weeks 

Written and directed by Bryan Bertino 
Rogue 

Forget The Midnight 
Meat Train, when that 
scary-ass trailer for 
The Strangers first 
surfaced, fright fans 
had a new most-antic- 
ipated film to salivate 
over. That deathly 
quiet house, creaky 
swing-set, scratchy 
vinyl country music and those totally 
creepy white bag masks all promised a dis- 
turbing return to old school horror. Right? 

Much has been made of the similarities 
between The Strangers and the recent 
acclaimed French effort Ils {Them). Some 
have even speculated the former to be a US 
remake, and while it’s not an exact replica- 
tion, the basic premise, action and outcome in 
both films are similar enough. Arriving at a 
remote country home, good-looking couple 
Kristen and James, played by Liv Tyler and 
Scott Speedman (the Underworld films), are 
distraught despite the romantic decor. A chop- 
py flashback infomis us that they’ve just 
come from a friend’s wedding where James' 
own marriage proposal to Kristen was appar- 
ently rejeeted. Oooooh, tension. 

Then comes a mysterious knock at the door 
in the middle of the night and a lone girl who 
says she’s looking for “Tamara.” Anyone in 


SUICIDAL TENDENCIES 

IHE HAPPENING 

starring Mark Wahiberg, Zooey Deschanel 
and John Leguizamo 

Written and directed by M. Night Shyamalan 
Fox 

In the wake of the carpet- 
bombing he endured for 
2006’s disastrous Lady in the 
Water, M. Night Shyamalan 
must actually be relieved at 
the very, very mixed critical 
response The Happening is 
getting. And while it would be 
lame to fill my own review 
with a bunch of other people’s 
opinions, here’s a little perspective. Roger 
Ebert praises Shyamalan’s atmospherics and 
refusal to indulge in “smash-and-grab plot- 
mongering.” The Vancouver Voice dismisses it 
as “repetitious” and “tepid,” while the San 
Francisco Chronicle's^ Mick LaSalle damns it 
with faint praise, boldly proclaiming it Shya- 
malan’s best since The Sixth Sense. And 
Leonard Maltin... oh, never mind. 

And me? I was initially relieved that this 
one’s a significant step up from Lady in the 
Water, which left me astounded at Shya- 


malan’s ability to simultaneously get in over 
his head and crawl up his own ass. Now that 
a few days have passed, my relief has given 
way to general sense of “meh.” 

The Happening is typical of Shyamalan’s 
oeuvre: it’s got a regular-Joe protagonist 
(Mark Wahiberg in a commend- 
ably un-heroic turn as a science 
teacher); the story revolves around 
the misadventures of a small ersatz 
family unit (a married couple and 
their fnend’s young daughter) flee- 
ing a mysterious, large-scale threat 
(a rash of mass suicides along the 
Eastern Seaboard); and eccentric 
secondary characters drift in and 
out of the narrative. (Best: a brief 
but pivotal appearance by an 
unrecognizable Betty Buckley, culminating in 
- I swear - a blink-and-you’ll-miss-it nod to 
Su.spiria). 

By the time we’re given a semi-plausible 
explanation for all this, our protagonists are 
forced to reassess their relationship, toss out a 
bunch of personal baggage, accept each 
other’s flaws and live happily ever after. It’s 
ambitious, occasionally humorous, sporadi- 
cally frightening and ultimately entertaining 
in a fair-to-middlin’ Shyamalan kinda way - 
think Signs, but not quite. 
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this situation would be understandably 
creeped out, so James does the, uh, natural 
thing and drives off to buy cigarettes while 
Kristen remains behind. And then the door- 
banging, scratchy vinyl music-playing and 
screaming begins. 

Like Ils, Bryan Bertino’s film is heavy on 
atmosphere, focusing on the minimalist scares 
of dark shadows and bumps in the night, while 
giving almost no backstory, including the pro- 
tagonists’ relationship (hence the 
title). But while concentrating on 
what we don’t see made Ils such a 
satisfying exercise in suspense, in 
The Strangers it’s just boring. The 
characters might not do any of the 
incredibly stupid things they nor- 
mally would in a cliched survivalist 
film, but watching Liv Tyler run 
around aimlessly in between pre- 
dictable scares isn’t very interesting 
either. 

Then again, maybe The Strangers would 
have been more enjoyable if its infamous trail- 
er, which contained nearly all the good bits, 
had not been so over-saturated on TV and 
online. Rogue Pictures clearly has one hell of 
a marketing department, maybe next time they 
should just let them direct and see if they can 
match the hype. 

Aaron Von Lupton 

SIGHT FOR SORE EYES 

MEYES 

starring Bo-lin Chen, Ray MacDonald 
and Kate Yeung 

Written and directed by Danny and Oxide Pang 
Lionsgate 

Released to coincide with the DVD launch 
of The Eye remake. The Eye 3 has actually 
been in the can awaiting an international 
release for over two years, a span that has seen 
the making of another Eye sequel, this one by 
Seven Swords director Tsui Hark, also tenta- 
tively titled The Eye 3. This would be more 
confusing if the films themselves were con- 
nected by recurring characters or plotlines, but 
by this point, fans of the franchise know what 
they’re in for: another wild ride through the 
Pang Brothers’ non-linear, hyper-stylized 
world of hallucinating maidens, black-eyed 
demons, magical Buddhist monks and all 
manner of shuffling, levitating ghosts trying to 


Mary (Kate Yeung) is the latest in The Eye series to suffer ocular trauma. 


find their way back, by any 
means, to the world of the liv- 
ing. 

Essentially a hit-and-miss comedy thriller 
that openly riffs on the Pang’s first two Eye 
pictures (there’s even an admittedly fiinny 
spoof of the original’s chilling “Have you seen 
my report card” scene). The Eye 3 returns to 
the superstition-filled backwaters of Thailand. 
Here, cousins Teddy and May and a couple of 
fncnds Ifom Hong Kong go to visit their old 
buddy Chungkwai. After exchanging a few 
obligatory ghost stories, Chungkwai 
announces that he has come into possession of 
a mysterious book that gives detailed instruc- 
tions on the ten best ways of contacting 
ghosts. Soon the kids are being pulled into the 
spirit world, perhaps permanently. 

An early scene in which the kids conjure up 
a troupe of hungry ghosts at a deserted cross- 
roads hints at the tmly spooky direction the 
Pangs could have taken their franchise in, but 
the brothers are obviously bored with orches- 
trating elegant, dread-filled set pieces. Instead, 
The Eye 3 offers a demonic dance-off and a 
ghost defense consisting of the strategic 
deployment of bad breath. 

Probably the best way to watch the film is to 
view each segment as the equivalent of a big 
production number in a Hollywood musical 
held together by the thinnest of premises. You 
may not like the possessed-nerd-dancing-on- 
the-ceiling bit, but don’t worry, the next num- 
ber - with the levitating ghosts and the haunt- 
ed forest - might just knock your socks off. 

James Grainger 


THE BIG SLEEP 


starring Masami Horiuchi, Shuuji Kashiwabara 

and Eriko Hatsune 

Directed by HIguchinsky 

Written by Kyouichi Nanatsuki and Junji Ito 

Facets 

Ever have a dream that seems to go on for- 
ever? Like maybe you’re flying, and then 
you’re at school with no pants on, and then 
you win the lottery, but then you’re being 
chased by bears, and suddenly the Pope is giv- 
ing you a back rub. . . Gah, I’ve said too much. 

Regardless, even the most epic, sprawling, 
could’ ve-been-directed-by-Peter-Jackson 
dream has nothing on those suffered by 
Mukoda in Long Dreams. In this hour-long 
adaptation of a Junji Ito manga by reclusive 
director Higuchinsky, terrified Mukoda (Shu- 
uji Kashiwabara) is hospitalized, claiming 
that every night his dreams last for an increas- 
ing amount of time - from months, going on 
to over a year. But these aren’t the type of 
dreams where you’re riding a gold-plated uni- 
corn with Angelina Jolie, they’re hardcore 
nightmares, including one where Mukoda 
explains that he was lost in the jungle without 
food for so long that he was forced to eat his 
own feet. 

And that’s part of the problem: too much 
tell and not enough show. This made-for-TV 
production suffers big time from a low bud- 
get. We get a lot of talking-head time with the 
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LIKE NATCHING INK DR 

IHE lAIIOOISI 

starring Jason Behr, Mia Blake 

and David Fane 

Directed by Peter Burger 

Written by Matthew Granger and Jonathan King 

Lionsgate 


Junji Ito and Higuctiinsky's underwhelming pre-Uzumaki made-for-TV collaboration. 


doctors treating Muko- 
da, karaoke video-style 
flashbacks and some hurtin’ special effects. 
Some blood-spattered walls look decent but 
there’s also a truly cheesy flying space 
clocks sequence intended to visualize the 
passage of time. And as Mukoda’s condition 
worsens, he starts to (de)volve, taking on 
the appearance of a bug-eyed mutant. 

Although the creature design is true to 
Ito’s style, the obviously plastie eyes and 
fingernails look like something from an A1 
Adamson flick. Granted, there are some 
creepy moments here - particularly Muko- 
da’s late-night, somnambulist visit to an 
already rattled fellow patient - but they’re 
undermined by the plastic and putty. 

This 2000 production (released now for 
the first time in North America by Facets) 
was somewhat of a trial run before 
Higuchinsky’s amazing adaptation of Ito’s 
mind-bending manga Uzumaki. Fans of that 
film will appreciate the short but informa- 
tive interviews with each artist included on 
the disc. Hilariously, Higuchinsky’s face is 
pixilated for the interviews, but clearly vis- 
ible in the on-set footage. 

Who you hiding from, dude? The Dream 
Police? 

Dave Alexander 

CSI STEVENSON 

DR. Mm AND MR. HYDE 

starring Dougray Scott, Krista Bridges 
and Tom Skerritt 
Directed by Paolo Barzman 
Written by Paul Margolis 
Genius 

First published in 1886, Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s classic novella. The Strange 
Case ofDt: Jekyll and Mr. Hyde has gone on 
to inspire scores of filmed adaptations - and 
now the good doctor finds himself in the 
middle of a TV courtroom drama. 


In this latest take on the tale, Dougray Scott 
plays the esteemed physician Henry Jekyll, 
who while experimenting with a rare and 
potent Amazonian flower (to isolate its psy- 
chotropic properties) unleashes his “Dark 
Self,” Edward Hyde. A murder spree ensues 
through the dark, scummy alleyways of 
Boston. 

Filmed in Montreal, this tries to be a clever 
and contemporary reinvention of the story 
but comes up short. Writer Paul Margolis’ 
script is simplistic and heavy-handed, rob- 
bing the story of the subtleties that make 
Stevenson’s tale work in the first place - all 
the while transforming Hyde into little more 
than a cold-blooded serial killer. In the hands 
of director Paolo Barzman, the whole thing 
plays out like an episode of CS! or Law & 
Order. 

Scott, a decent actor who turns in a 
respectable (if slightly campy) perfonnance, 
plays the Jekyll and Hyde roles nearly make- 
up-free, instead relying on 
body language and a change 
in accents from “American” 
to “sinister British” to con- 
vey a change in character. 

The cast is rounded out by 
the attractive Krista Bridges 
{Land of the Dead), playing 
an attorney who Jekyll enlists 
to try to help him. Plus 
there’s an embarrassed-look- 
ing Tom Skerritt (Alien) playing Jekyll’s 
friend, doing the best he can with the mater- 
ial he's given. 

Hand-held shots, strobe effects and rapid 
editing cuts are employed to try to add ener- 
gy and tension but the result is a cheap-look- 
ing and cliched TV crime drama devoid of 
suspense. 

Diehard fans of the Stevenson story may 
be curious enough to see this “re-telling,” but 
for everyone else, don’t bother. Just tune into 
an episode of CSI New York instead. 

James Burrell 


I swear, Jovanka’s got a 
million of ’em. And I’m 
not talking tattoos - that 
would be closer to 100 (see 
Note From Underground, 

RM#79). No, “a million” is 
my estimation of the num- 
ber of flimsy-ass excuses 
our Slavic succubus trots out day after day for 
handing off lame movies to the rest of us 
while she gets first dibs on the good shit. And 
despite the staggering variety of her 
wheedling, it always ends the same way, with 
some mumbled platitude about “taking one 
for the team” just before the office door slams 
in your face. So I’m saddled with The Tat- 
tooist. because she’s covered in ink and I’m 
not and according to her this somehow makes 
me more credible. Yeah. Whatever. [Anyone 
else hear a tiny violin? - Ed\ 

Given that The Tattooist boasts uniformly 
good performances, appears to have had an 
adequate budget and has a plot line which (at 
least by horror movie standards) is no more 
ludicrous than average, the film has no excuse 
for being so ass-paralizingly, coma-inducing- 
ly boring. Jason Behr (Skinwalkers and the 
American remake of The Grudge - there go 
those alarm bells) plays Jake, a tattoo artist 
anxious to delve into the art form's ancient 
Samoan roots. We begin with a flash- 
back to his childhood, a shocking and 
grisly vignette of abuse suffered at 
the hands of his religious nut father, 
then Jump ahead to the present as 
Jake swipes an old school tattoo 
implement, and then nothing - 
NOTHfNG - happens until about the 
halfway mark. At that point things 
pick up, since the misappropriated 
gizmo in question is haunted or 
something and the people Jake has tattooed 
begin dying (hemorrhaging ink, yet), but 
many viewers may simply be too bored to get 
caught up in the excitement. In fact, I was 
drowsy enough that I'd lost count of how 
many clients Jake festoons with exotic designs 
without even asking them what they want. I 
mean, come on, at least one of these poor ass- 
holes must have been shopping for a heart 
with “Mother” on it or barbed wire around a 
bicep or a butt-butterfly. 

Granted, everyone at Rue Morgue has his or 
her own upside-down cross to bear, but little 
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fOaO'NSW WOLF CREEK 


uring the first few minutes of Hogue, 
you’d swear you were actually 
watching the BBC series Planet Earth. 
Absolutely stunning aerial shots 
reveal the vibrant vegetation, gorgeous rock for- 
mations and graceful rivers of remote Northern 
Australia. The wildlife, however, isn’t so friendly in 
Greg McLean’s giant crocodile movie. 

“I was committed early on to make the kind of 
film that I didn’t see anymore: a well-crafted hor- 
ror movie about a big animal on the loose,” 
explains the writer/director, who made a name for 
himself with the vicious survival horror film Wolf 
Creek (RMIt52f. “This genre has been pretty 
unfairly relegated to the B and low-budget cate- 
gory for some time now; and I yearned to see that 
again - [ones] that had real suspense and atmos- 
phere, as well as a solid story not played just for 
gags and gore. Central to this was the look of the 
film; we wanted to really show the incredible 
beauty of the place we were shooting and give 
the film an ‘epic’ quality - something you don’t 
really see in creature features.” 

Like Wolf Creek, the film puts characters before 
carnage, taking the viewer along on a boat tour of 
the Outback before there’s a hint of mayhem. 
River guide Kate Ryan (Radha Mitchell) ferries a 
handful of Australian and American tourists, 
including travel writer Pete McKell (Michael Var- 
tan), upriver for an afternoon of sightseeing, with 
a generous helping of stifling heat and persistent 
flies. As they’re about to head back - after a 
motorboat visit from Kate’s obnoxious ex, Neil 
(Sam Worthington) - signal flares are spotted. 
Despite protests from some of the whinier 
tourists, Kate investigates. 

Once his characters discover an 
overturned boat and have their own 
craft destroyed by something in 
the water, McLean really turns up 
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the tension, as the group is stranded on a tiny 
island smack-dab in the hunting ground of a 
massive crocodile. Worse, it’s a saltwater Inlet 
and the tide is rising. The group members turn on 
each other as they’re picked off one-by-one by a 
monster that could lock teeth with the great white 
in Jaws any day. 

“I really respond to the combination of very 
realistic scenarios butted up against very realisti- 
cally handled threats or monsters,” says McLean 
of why he chose to make this type of horror 
movie. Like the amalgamation of several real-life 
murderers used to make up the killer in Wolf 
Creek, Rogue ms inspired by true events. 

“In the late ’70s there was a famous series of 
croc attacks in the northern territory, where a 
huge croc began attacking fishing boats without 
warning. I saw a TV report on this at the time and 
remember thinking that this would be a terrifying 
experience, to be stalked by a huge saltwater 
crocodile. This began a fascination with the crea- 
tures that continues today and I finally managed 
to get on screen after many years.” 

For the sake of realism, McLean took his cast 
and crew into the Outback, where they faced the 
constant threat of oppres- 
sive heat, snakes 
and real crocs. \ 

The produc- t 
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tion even 



employed armed rangers 


to stand guard. 


The filmmaker and his 

% ■ - ■ ' IF 

team additionally pulled 


off what are probably 

: -.Jt 

the most realistic-look- 

WOLF CR^EK 


ing creature and gore effects in a killer animal 
movie. A mix of 3-D animation, CGI, prosthetic 
and makeup effects show victims pulled under- 
water, bodies tossed around, limbs torn off, torsos 
chewed to chunks and other frighteningly real 
atrocities - some of which are explored in the 
DVD extras. 

“The one I think is really flawless and I couldn’t 
improve upon is when Allen [one of the tourists on 
the boat] is taken, his arm ripped off and flung 
into the water; the croc then slowly approaches 
and takes him under. It has some really fantastic 
elements, particularly the lighting on the digital 
croc and the computerized actor/stuntman. There 
are so many different VFX elements that all work 
together so well; it ended up [being] a great 

sequence Needless to say I love really great 

effects and we spent a long, long time working on 
our monster, making it as real as possible. Real- 
ism is the key with any monster film, I think.” 

Rogue is a helluva ride all around, with loads of 
eye candy, so it’s no surprise McLean says that 
“the mind boggles” as to why the Weinstein com- 
pany decided to release it straight to DVD (out 
August 1 2 from Dimension Extreme). 

As he moves on to his next feature, though 
(“something that involves a number of mon- 
sters”), the filmmaker asserts that he did exactly 
what he wanted to with Rogue. 

“My goal was to make a classical, old-fash- 
ioned horror movie - but with modem 
style, FX and pacing - and make it 
unashamedly entertaining." 
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THIS ISSUE: LAIGE GUTS LIKE A KMiFE 


7EAK-0’-kAWTEAIV 

IHE PUMPKIN KARVER 

First Look 

Cucurbitophobia is more commonly known as the fear of pumpkins, so if 
you suffer from it then rejoice as it is just one more reason not to watch this 
movie. It centres around a guy named Jonathan, who’s traumatized when a 
Hailoween prank piayed on him goes horribly wrong and he stabs his sis- 
ter’s boyfriend to death. A year later Jonathan and sis are heading to their 
new home in a town called - wait for it - Carver, where they hook up with 
the standard teen stereotypes (stoner, bimbo, jock and dweeb) for a iame- 
ass Hailoween party slash-’em-up. Instead of blood and boobs, it’s 87 min- 
utes of inane diaiogue, weak kiliings, pumpkins, pumpkins and more pumpkins. No matter how 
you slice it (pun freakin’ intended!), this movie is duli. 

Body Count: 7 
Victims Carved to Death: 3 

j BAD OL BOYS 

[ CARVER jUNRATED: ERE GRISEY EDIII0N| 

I Allumination Filmworks 

I Just when i thought torture porn was petering out, I get siapped in the face 
with a flick guaranteed to make on gag - in a good way. Though it starts out 
kind of slow, with a group of college kids in the backwoods for some good old 
camping fun, it takes a weicome, twisted turn when they encounter some 
good oi’ boys who want them to star in a snuff fiim. Where Carver reaiiy suc- 
t ceeds, though, is as an unapoiogetic spiat-fest that outdoes most other tor- 
ture porn flicks. Whether it’s a guy getting beaten to death with a sledge- 
hammer or a half-naked girl getting a naii driven through her kneecap, this is a great, realistic 
gorefest with inventive special effects. Cheap, disturbing and brutal. 

Body Count 15 
Victims Carved to Death: 7 

om WIDE AND SAY “AAAAAAF” 

CARVED 

■ Tartan Asia Extreme 

( With the multitude of Asian films featuring longhaired ghost girls and cursed 
f objects, it’s a relief to find a Japanese flick that doesn’t have either. Based on 
: the Japanese iegend of “the siit-mouthed woman’’ - a child-kiiiing spectre in 
a trench coat and surgicai mask who prowis the streets with a iarge pair of 

■ scissors - Carved has a schooiteacher investigating the kidnapping of sever- 
al of her students, and discovering that the horribie legend is true, instead of 
relying on biood and gore to scare us, director Koji Shiraishi (Dead Girl Walk- 
Ind) focuses on the chiidren suffering through some graphic abuse. Nasty, viscerai, relentiessiy 
creepy and extremely entertaining, this might prove to be the beginning of the revitaiization that J- 
horror desperately deserves. 

Body Count 7 

Victims Carved to Death: 4 Last Chance Lance 
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by iittle, “taking one for the team” feels 
taking one from the team in the prison shower, and 
my ass is kiliing me. Heed my warning, Jovanka; 
you’re now officially out of excuses. 

John W. Bowen 

GRUESOME GETAWAY 

ERE COEEAGE 

starring Andy Serkis, Reece Shearsmith 
and Jennifer Eliison 

Written and directed by Paul Andrew Williams 
Sony 

British director Paul 
Andrew Williams will get his 
hooks into you early with a 
slick opening title sequence 
and a colourful Danny Elf- 
man-like score, but it’s The 
Cottage's first line of dia- 
logue - “We’re going to go 
to hell for this’’ - that 
ensures he’s got you cold. 

Two quibbling siblings, David (Andy Serkis, 
Gollum from The Lord of the Rings trilogy) and 
Peter (Reece Shearsmith from Shaun of the Dead), 
have kidnapped the blonde, pig-tailed stepdaugh- 
ter of an underworld kingpin and holed themselves 
up in a secluded, old cottage. Holding out for a 
$100,000 ransom, the brothers begin to realize 
they’ve got more than they bargained for in then- 
feisty, buxom hostage, and less than they hoped 
for in their friend who acts as carrier for the loot. 
There’s more dark comedy than horror in the 
film’s first act as the duo’s idealistic plan expect- 
edly begins to unravel, but the neighbouring 
townsfolk warn bad things come to strangers in 
these parts. Add to the mix a pair of knife-wield- 
ing killers, presumably hired by the stepdaughter’s 
big daddy, and the threat of an impending, violent 
crescendo is definitely nigh. 

But director Williams isn’t going to give you 
what you expect because, like a great magician, 
the whole kidnapping plot is nothing more than the 
pledge in his cinematic act of misdirection. Not 
unlike Botched (see review in RM#80), The Cot- 
tage will catch you off-guard when a disfigured, 
hillbilly bastard rises like a fannyard phoenix from 
a trap door in the kitchen floor, effectively pulling 
the rug out from under your expectations. What 
follows is a symphony of gore set to classical 
music, as the cast is maimed and dismantled as 
trophies for the hick’s mantle. 

It’s not exactly the gore-pom of Hostel, but the 
spirited, guffaw-inducing kills of Hatchet that 
serve up the prestige. In recent years, horror has 
gone to unimaginable lengths to scare us by test- 
ing the limits of our gag reflex, but it would seem 
another wave is beginning to swell - an approach 
that employs a bait-and-switch that, for fans of a 
more old school approach, will feel more like 
heaven than hell. 

Trevor 








COLD HARD CASH 



pmpecciart.eom/CHCIndex.html 
19 mins. 

Funny how a largely unsuccessful film can still spawn a trend, isn’t it? I mean honestly, how 
many films - new releases and reissues alike - have been proclaimed “grindhouse” by their cre- 
ators and distributors despite the iacklustre box-office performance of Robert Rodriguez and 
Quentin Tarantino’s eponymous effort? It’s doubly unfortunate that so many of said films fail to 
deliver the grimy goods, but Mike Pecci’s new grindhouse-style collaboration with the Suicide 
Girls is a happy exception. 

Clocking in at a lean, mean nineteen minutes. Cold Hard Cash unfolds thusly: Suicide Girl 
meets Suicide Girl, Suicide Girls run afoul of mobster who gives Suicide Girls a chance to redeem 
themselves by collecting a debt for him. Suicide Girls collect said debt, go home, have hot, pas- 
sionate, rough, tongue-intensive sex, decide to double-cross/beat crap out of/mutilate each 
other, then attempt to kill each other. Oh, and one other thing: BOOBIES! BOOBIES EVERYWHERE! 
Big bouncy ones, li’l wee perky ones, all points between! The occasional vagina, even! (Okay, 
maybe you’re right, officer - 1 need some quiet time now.) JWB 


BLACK SANTA’S REVENGE 
blacksantamovie. com 
20 mins. 


Based on a comic that originally appeared in BadAzz MoFo magazine. Black Santa’s Revenge is a splatter-happy blax- 
ploitation tribute that definitely won’t teach you the true meaning of the season. Dawn of the Deads Ken Foree stars as a mall 
Santa who discovers some gangster grinches have stolen the stockpile of toys that were donated to his low- 
income community. Determined not to disappoint the kids, he trails the thieves to their abandoned factory 
hideout and rains down a winter wonderland of shotgun shells. 

The plot may be speciously stitched together, never quite explaining why or how these thugs think they’ll 
get rich oft of selling the gifts, but it’s really just an excuse for the mayhem promised by the film’s title. 
Director David Walker still manages to back up the cheap thrills with some fairly decent production val- 
ues (including notable widescreen cinematography and cleverly staged action), while Foree brings a 
mature gravitas to this fed-up Claus, sloshing down drinks in seedy strip clubs, doling out Rudy Ray Moore 
one-liners and wiping a bloodied hand on his fur-trimmed red suit. 

Most importantly, at only twenty minutes long. Black Santa's Revengds one-dimensional parade of gratuitous sex and vio- 
lence just avoids overstaying its welcome, which makes it a nice, bite-sized snack of self-conscious exploitation trash. PC 





ENDING THE ETERNAL 
endlngtheeternal. com 
14 mins. 

Samuel Gradius has a familiar problem for a vampire: malaise. He’s been around since before Jesus wore train- 
ing sandals and he’s had enough. Reduced to brooding and channel surfing in his apartment, he’s not exactly a sexy, 
scary Hollywood-style bloodsucker. But then a trio of balaclava-clad, gun-toting - yet not so fearless - vampire 
killers arrives to stake him. When blood is spilled, splattered and spit up, Samuel laments the fact that even vanv 
pires have a bitch of a time finding good help. 

Written, directed and edited by Toronto filmmaker Justin McConnell, Ending the Eternal is a slickly directed piece 
of pulp with the right balance of gore and black humour. Samuel looks, talks and mopes like a character right out 
of a Buffy episode - Adam Wilson gives the character punch and delivers some tongue-twisting dialogue sunvis- 
ingly smoothly through a mouthful of fake fangs. Although some of the low-budget seams show - in the form of ttie 
set, some amateurish performances and a bad wig - McConnell’s ambitious shots, a great score by Rob Kleiner and 
Wilson’s performance suggest that somebody should give these guys the resources to flesh out Samuel’s angst to 
a feature-length story. DA 
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MADAME 0|I96?| 

starring Michiko Aoyama, Akihiko Kaminara 
and Yuichi Minato 
Directed by Seiichi Fukuda 
Written by Tomomi Tsukasa 
Synapse Fiims 

How's this for a downer: On 
a lonely stretch of beach, six- 
teen-year-old Seiko (Michiko 
Aoyama) is gang-raped by 
three young thugs and after- 
wards finds herself pregnant 
and infected with syphilis. Not 
surprisingly, the mentally 
scarred young woman devel- 
ops a loathing towards the 
opposite sex. Years later, she’s 
a well-respected gynecologist 
in a prominent Japanese clinic. Seiko atten- 
tively tends to her patients by day, while 
roaming the streets at night, in search of suit- 
able candidates on which to exact her 
revenge. Enticing men with her comely ways, 
she infects her partners with her disease by 
making a small incision on their arms and 
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rubbing them with a syphilis-infected cotton 
swab. But the good doctor is not above flat- 
out murder to take care of any man who 
decides to betray her. 

A splendidly sleazy tale of female revenge 
and retribution, Madame O significantly pre- 
dates other, more well-known rape/revenge 
thrillers, such as Meir Zarchi’s on Your 
Grave and Abel Ferrara’s Ms. 45, and does so 
with more style and substance. 

Featuring plenty of nudity, eye- 
opening gore and violence, and a 
voice-over track in which the 
main character spews some deli- 
ciously lurid dialogue, Seiichi 
Fukuda’s moody, beautifully 
shot black and white offering 
switches to colour to emphasize 
a few key scenes. One of the 
most affecting of these sees the 
anti-hero using hacksaws, 
knives and other nasty instru- 
ments to carve up a victim on her bathroom 
floor, and then dissolving the pieces with 
acid. 

Once considered a lost film, a print of 
Madame O was kept by US distributor 
Audubon Films, a company known for taking 
provocative or sexy foreign films and dub- 






bing or re-editing them for the American mar- 
ket. For that reason, the dubbed English track 
used here is the only one known to exist. 

Regrettably slim on extras, the DVD has 
only a groovy trailer and a page of informa- 
tive liner notes, written by noted author and 
Japanese fihn historian Jasper Sharp, provid- 
ing a brief history of the movie and the “Pink 
Film” Asian sexploitation subgenre it belongs 
to. Chalk up another winner for the gang at 
Synapse. 

James Burrell 


DRSTRRDLV DRVlS 

IDE NANNYIIDDDI 

starring Bette Davis, Wiiliam Dix 
and Wendy Craig 
Directed by Seth Holt 

Written by Marryam Modell and Jimmy Sangster 
Fox 


Not all British governesses fly around with 
umbrellas, singing songs about made-up 
words. A tidy, well-crafted thriller from the 
hallowed Hammer studio. The Nanny stars 
Bette Davis as an unruffled caretaker who 
may not have her employer’s best interests at 
heart. 

Precocious ten-year-old Joey (William Dix) 
returns home after two years spent in a juve- 
nile psychiatric institution following the trag- 
ic death of his younger sister. Joey was 
blamed for the accident that took her life, and 
now his depressed mother (Wendy Craig) and 
stem father (James Villiers) are ready to move 
on. But Joey is inexplicably hostile to his 
elderly nanny (Davis), who 
he believes wants to kill 
him - a spoonful of mince- 
meat pie helps the poison 
go down, as it were. 

Nobody believes Joey’s 
wild accusations, especially 
his fed-up parents, who 
consider sending him away 
for more treatment. When 
his mother gets mysteriously ill while her 
husband’s away on business, however, it 
begins to look like it isn’t the kid who’s crazy. 

There’s not much shock in the film’s “big” 
twist that Joey has good reason to be wary of 
his nanny, but Davis’ eerily composed perfor- 
mance here is the real surprise. Made shortly 
after the actress’ over-the-top histrionics in 
What Ever Happened to Baby Jane? and 
Hush.. .Hush, Sweet Charlotte, The Nanny 
feamres Davis at possibly her most subdued 
and subtle. She dominates each scene she’s 
in, with a concealed malice bubbling away 
under the surface. Yet she still manages to 
remain sympathetic, even when she turns the 
film into a battle of wills wi 

Supporting Davis’ fascint 
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ter spinster, director Seth Holt has con- 
structed a well-paced plot punctuated by con- 
cise editing and striking black and white cine- 
matography, Holt had previously made the 
overlooked Hammer gem Taste of Fear, and 
this is an equally measured, tense eftbrt that 
slowly builds by carefully meting out past 
events in vivid flashbacks, even as it turns a 
critical eye to British class divisions. Quite 
simply it’s one of Hammer’s finest thrillers. 

Paul Corupe 


DON’T FLUSH THiS ON€ 


DRAINlAi; |2000| 

starring Georgia Hatzis, Aiexandra Boylan 

and Ethan Krasnoo 

Written and directed by Brett Piper 

Shock-O-Rama 


I’ve got a soft spot for Brett Piper, the guy 
behind such low-budget schlockfests as Bite 
Me!, Shock-O-Rama and Screaming Dead. 
There aren’t too many genre directors out 
there who can consistently deliver quality B- 
horror movies as well as he does, and Draini- 
ac is no exception. 

Originally released in 2000, it was shot on 
16mm film over a period of seven days, for 
about $10,000. Piper was never happy with 
the final product and jumped at the chance to 
clean it up for a DVD re-release. So he re- 
mastered it, added some computer-enhanced 
effects and transferred it to widescreen. 

The movie centres around a teenage girl 
(Georgia Hatzis) and her three friends, who 
are trying to clean up an old, abandoned 
house. Unbeknownst to them, the place is 
occupied by a water demon that has infiltrated 
the pipes and wants to kill them all. Just when 
things are starting to look really bad, a griz- 
zled old ghost hunter named Plummer (get it?) 
shows up to help them perform an exorcism. 

Utilizing old-school special effects, includ- 
ing stop-motion animation and hand-puppets. 
Piper manages to make the most of his minus- 
cule budget, and even elicits some solid per- 
formances from a cast of enthusiastic young 
nobodies. There’s loads o’ gore and some brief 
nudity, but it isn’t your typical low-budget 
horror/soft pom slasher. Instead, the entire 
film is permeated by a creepy, nightmarish 
feeling reminiscent of The Evil Dead. 

If you missed it the first lime, Drainiac is 
definitely worth picking up, and even if you 




Probably the best movie about a water demon infecting drain pipes. 


saw it before, this newly enhanced version 
will have you pining for the low-budget fihns 
of the ’80s when karo symp and rubber masks 
were the order of the day and a guy could still 
get his nutsack ripped off by a set of toilet ten- 
tacles. Sigh.... 

Last Chance Lance 

SHleLD VOUR-Cves 

PAPAYA: iOVP GODDESS OF THE 
CANNIBALS (IDTBI 

starring Sirpa Lane, Melissa 
and Maurice Polie 
Directed by Joe D’Amato 
Written by Roberto Gandus 
Severin 


Joe D’Amato was the kind of 
director who made films capable of 
giving your eyes tetanus just by 
watching them. They’re that rough 
and sleazy. Enter Papaya: Love 
Goddess of the Cannibals, which 
joins other D’Amato films pre- 
miering on DVD in the last few years 
— “classics” such as Anthropophagus, Erotic 
Nights of the Living Dead and Porno Holo- 
caust. 

Sadly, like so many a grindhouse grimy. 
Love Goddess is as much tease as sleaze. The 
opening has Papaya - played by “Melissa,” a 
woman so naked she doesn’t have anywhere 
to hang a last name - entering a beach hut 
occupied by a nude dude with a very specific 
request: “Juice me.” She does, using both her 
literal namesake and then the fruit of her own 


loins. Then she bites off 
the guy’s banana and has two other 
guys torch his pad. Harsh. 

Unfortunately, the film rarely gets this excit- 
ing again, as we’re introduced to Vincent 
(Maurice Polie), a geologist who’s building a 
controversial nuclear reactor in the middle of 
the tropical island, and Sarah (Finnish beauty 
and Radha Mitchell look-alike Sirpa Lane), a 
reporter who works more meat than beat. 

Although there’s plenty of flesh and soft- 
core humpery, it’s far from erotic, perhaps 
because the numerous sex scenes are so awk- 
wardly directed. Between them, there’s a 
bunch of talking, which seems to revolve 
around a group of villagers 
using Papaya to help take 
down proponents of the reactor. 
The only real gore in the film 
his heart cut 
out and bitten during a ritual in 
which participants get naked 
and dance wildly to disco (cour- 
tesy Stelvio Cipriani). 

Aside from that hilarious dis- 
play, about the only thing worth 
mentioning about this otherwise boring, non- 
sensical, poorly constructed, horror-lite flick 
comes in the form of Vincent’s very political- 
ly incorrect dialogue, including the gems, 
“Men, unlike women, mind their own busi- 
ness” and (in reference to island beauty 
Papaya standing in the sun) “She might end up 
like a blob of melted fudge.” 

Forget your eyes, Papaya: Love Goddess of 
the Cannibals might just poison your soul. 

Dave Alexander 
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AGE-DEFYING 


VlNTi^Gc Horror i\elssues 

IMARQUEE 


M MAN WHO COULO CHEAI DEAIH (1959| 

starring Anton Diffring, Hazel Court 

and Christopher Lee 

Directed by Terence Fisher 

Written by Barre Lyndon and Jimmy Sangster 

Legend Films 


Fountain Of Youth: (left to right) Anton Diffring, Christopher Lee and Hazei Court. 


After exploding onto the horror scene with 
the 1957 hit The Curse of Frankenstein, 
England’s Hammer Films firmly cemented 
their status as the masters of period gothic 
horror with their 1958 follow-up FTorror of 
Dracula, and then TTie Mummy in 1959. The 
studio would again lend its sinister yet ele- 
gant touch to another release that year: The 
Man Who Could Cheat Death. 

An effectively atmospheric thriller with 
slight shades of The Picture of Dorian Gray, 
the film tells of a man who resorts to any 
means necessary to keep from aging. 
Despite being 104-years-old, Dr. Georges 
Bonnet (the icily cool Anton Diffring) looks 
a third of his age, thanks to periodic gland 
transplants. When his long-time research 
collaborator - who’s old and frail - is no 
longer able to perform the necessary proce- 
dure, Bonnet is forced to prowl the foggy 
streets of 1890 Paris in search of fresh 
young victims, to extract their glands and 
produce his life-preserving elixir. 

Unfortunately, the glowing green liquid 
has side effects: It accelerates Bonnet’s psy- 
chosis while causing him to 
become increasingly depen- 
dent on the fluid just to stay 
alive. 

In this, Diffring’s second 
project for Hammer, the 
actor is said to have been 
offered the role after Peter 
Cushing declined it. 

Diffring’s first role for the 
studio was ironically that of 
Baron Frankenstein himself, 
in a 1958 pilot for a would- 
be Hammer TV series titled 
Tales of Frankenstein. Directed by famed 
screenwriter Curt Siodmak ( The Wolf Man, I 
Walked with a Zombie), the pilot was never 
picked up and the concept abruptly aborted. 
Although he would go on to roles in other 
horror flicks (namely 1960’s Circus of Hor- 


rors and 1974’s The Beast Must Die!), with 
his blond hair, strong aristocratic face and 
piercing blue eyes, the German-bom actor 
was a natural for playing villains. He would 
later find himself typecast playing Nazi offi- 
cers and the like in a number of war films 
throughout the ’60s and ’70s. Here, though, 
his assured performance anchors the picture. 

Written by Hammer regular Jimmy Sang- 
ster, the film is a remake of 1945’s The Man 
in Half Moon Street, which was adapted 
from a play by Barre Lyndon 
(who also wrote the screen- 
plays for 1944’s The Lodger 
and the classic 1953 The War of 
the Worlds). Perhaps because 
of this The Man Who Could 
Cheat Death plays out more 
slowly than the typical Ham- 
mer entry. Sangster ’s screen- 
play reworks elements of the 
Lyndon play, attempting to 
make it livelier and more in 
tune with what the studio was 
releasing, but the film still 
drags in places. 

The steady hand of Hammer’s resident 
auteur Terence Fisher does add to the pro- 
ceedings, as do the effective and colourful 
makeup effects by Flammer wizard Roy 
Ashton. Additionally, Christopher Lee fans 


will appreciate the actor here in a rare turn 
as the hero, playing the mustachioed Dr. 
Pierre Gerard, who tries to save Bonner’s 
fonner lover, Janine Dubois (Hazel Court), 
from the madman’s elutches. 

Uncommon for the time. Court appears 
nude in one scene as she’s being sculpted 
by Diffring. Retained only in certain Euro- 
pean prints, the scene was cut in North 
American and UK versions, which showed 
only her bare back and shoulders. Sadly, 
Court - who also appeared in The Curse of 
Frankenstein, Doctor Blood's Coffin, The 
Premature Burial, The Raven and Masque 
of the Red Death - passed away this past 
April at age 82. 

Long hard to catch in North America, as 
it was never released on either VHS or 
DVD, this release by Legend Films is part 
of a package of classic Paramount horror 
and sci-fi titles that also includes the Ami- 
cus pictures The Skull (RM#80) and The 
Deadly Bees. Regrettably, there are no 
bonus features here. 

Not quite on par with some of Hammer’s 
more well-known chillers. The Man Who 
Could Cheat Death is nevertheless a hand- 
somely mounted and beautiful-looking 
thriller. And, it goes without saying: a must 
for fans of the famed studio. 

James Burrell 
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y now you’re probably used to my fre- 
quent (and enthusiastic) bashing of 
Leonard Malfln, who has become the 
standard by which I measure ali liiy-livered 
mainstream fiim critics. So it should come 
as no surprise that he’s not a fan of Charles 
Kaufman’s 1980 backwoods horror opus 
Mother’s Day, labelling it "just about the 
final word in the horror/misogyny genre.” 
However, top honour for knee-jerk journai- 
ism in this case actuaily goes .to Roger 
Ebert, who shrilis in his no-star review, 

". . .the iatest reprehensible specimen of the 
geek fiim. . . why anybody of any age would pos- 
sibly want to see this fiim remains without an 
answer.” Weil, I’ll tell ya why, Roger, ya great big 
hystericai giri’s biouse, so iisten the fuck up. 

Here’s what happens; three women embark on 
a camping trip in rurai New Jersey and run afoul 
of a family of backwoods psychos. Rape, torture 
and murder ensue. The two surviving women 
escape, then return to get medieval on their tor- 
mentors’ asses, thereby • avenging themseives 
and, more importantly, their failen friend. The end. 
if this sounds to you like a pretty typical late 
’70s/early ’80s mash-up of familiar horror tropes 
- the siasher film, rape/revenge and hillbilly hor- 
ror - you’d be almost right, but not quite. Because 
even though these women are brutaiized by two 
moronic, unwashed males, the festivities are uiti- 
mately presided over by the boys’ petite, sweet- 
faced, elderly mother. The idea that a woman - a 
mother, even - couid not oniy be in on ali this 
misogynistic vioience, but could actually be the 
one calling the shots, clearly interfered with the 
standard scapegoating process, and hence drew 
even more criticai and public hostility than most 
other violent fare of the era. (Oddly enough. Jack 
Ketchum’s novel The Girl Next Doorms still nine 
years away:) 

Another obstacle that Ebert, Maltin and others 
of their pedestrian ilk seem unable to get their 
pointy heads around is that, like most dark satire, 


Mother’s Day is not a film for the ironically chal- 
lenged. Neither are RoboCop, A Clockwork 
Orange, Battle Royale, Fight Club and American 
Beauty - all of them satirical films which, while 
not devoid of humour, are by no means played for 
laughs. And while the primitive and occasionally 
amateurish Mother’s Day is hardly in their league 
in terms of quality - truthfully, it’s not even close 
- it’s nonetheless fuelled by the very same con- 
ceit, and that’s what sets it apart from dozens of 
other low-rent stalk ’n’ slash offerings. 

There’s nary a flesh-eating zombie in sight, but 
Mother’s Day actually has a tremendous amount 
in common thematically with Dawn of the Dead in 
its merciless lampooning of rampant con- 
sumerism. This twisted family is in most respects 
as isolated from society as their savage counter- 
parts in The Hills Have Eyes and The Texas Chain- 
saw Massacre, and yet their sensibilities are even 
more skewed by their only connection to the 
"real” world: network television. Their ram- 
shackle, filthy house is certainly reminiscent of 
the Chainsaw domicile, only it appears to have 
been filtered through the mind of John Waters 
somewhere along the way. Drano, spray cheese, 
Trix cereal, aerosol deodorant (which the lads 
seem to prefer to bathing) and other artifacts of 
Middle America litter the landscape, along with 
sex toys, cheap Tiffany lampshades and tacky 
knick-knacks without end. 


In retrospect, Ebert’s reaction is symptomatic of 
the widespread critical mindset of that era. After 
ail, 1 980 was the same year he and his partner in 
cinematic status-quo enforcement. Gene Siskel, 
mounted a public campaign against the first Fri- 
day the 13th film, publishing Betsy (Mrs. 
Voorhees) Palmer’s address and causing her to be 
deluged with hate mail. A year later, the dullardly 
duo would organize pickets of Chicago-area the- 
atres that were showing I Spit on Your Grave, and 
a year after that, Ebert would again invoke the 
“geek show” analogy to dismiss John Carpenter’s 
The Thing. Hey, don’tcha just love moral outrage 
from the man whose sole worthwhile contribution 
to the world of cinema was co-writing Beyond die 
Valley of the Dolls with Russ Meyer? 

“Misogyny” was certainly the critical mantra of 
the day, liberally applied to any film in which any- 
thing bad happened to a woman, and in some 
cases I'd actually agree the label is appropriate. 
But coming frofn the guy whose own (admittedly 
stellar) screenplay opens with a sleeping woman 
being forced to fellate a handgun, then regaining 
consciousness just long enough to scream before 
getting her brains blown out by a psychotic her- 
maphrodite? Well, methinks the Chicago Sun- 
Times blowhard doth protest too much. Now get 
the hell out of my basement, Roger, but leave. yo' 
mama behind. I’ve got plans for her. S, ; , 
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» am having a very hard time getting my 
head around the bizarre brilliance that is 
Meavnomicon - and that is most assured- 
ly a compliment. William Messner- 
Loebs, writer of the new BOOM! miniseries 
launching this month, audaciously assures me it 
will visit most of the comers of Lovecraft’s fic- 
tional universe - in a mere four issues! 

“That is assuming,” he says, “that Lovecraft’s 
universe has actual comers.” 

I have glimpsed issue #1 and it is sheer col- 
laborative genius, not to mention madness. In 
terms of said genius and pure simplicity, without 
doubt, Messner-Loebs and artist Andrew Ritchie 
somehow make it all look effortless. Everything 
Lovecraft is indeed here, “right down to,” the 
writer laughs, “the kitchen sink.” Great Gatshy- 
style 1920s American slackers? Check. An 
insane, desert-wandering, British Lawrence of 
Arabia type (fated to become the “Mad Arab” 
Abdul Alhazred)? Check. Serial adventure such 
as Raiders of the Lost Ark-wotHay car-to-car fist 
fight? Check. Eldritch beasts walking among us 
with bodies made of fimgus and bowler hats 
covering up the fact that their mouths are on top 
of their heads? Check. 

Messner-Loebs swam in the seas of Lovecraft 
in the mid-’70s, and even did mimeos for one of 
the first HPL fanzines, but it had been about 30 
years since he’d last read the author’s work. He 
describes the process of revisiting and assimilat- 
ing all of Lovecraft’s refer- 
ences to the Necromonicon - 
the ancient, forbidden tome 
that grants its readers access 
to the universe of the dark 
ones - as fulfilling. 

“H.R Lovecraft, more 
than any other author, taught 
me to love language,” he 
declares. It shows. The dia- 
logue in Necronomicon is 
suitably zippy yet credible; the narrative is nec- 
essarily theatrical yet grounded. And the 
plot... oh my, the plot. Henry Said (pronoimced 
sah-eed) is an Arabic student attending Miska- 
tonic University in the roaring ’20s. Desperate 
for employment and without realizing the actual 
agenda of his new job, he agrees to translate an 
ancient text - the Necronomicon itself - and 
ends up travelling the world trying to literally 




follow in the footsteps of Alhazred. 

“I had a lot of fun with Abdul,” says 
Messner-Loebs. “Neither of his names 
are actual Arabic. So it occurred to me 
that he could be a genteel but crazed Brit 
wandering the sands. I’d like to think 
H.P. would appreciate it, because a 
branch of his family was the Hazards, 
and I personally believe he sourced the 
character’s name from that one.” 

During Said’s exploits, he encounters 
George Gammell Angell, the professor of 
semantic languages in “The Call of 
Cthulhu,” William Dyer and his team of 
adventurers Irom “At the Mountains of 
Madness” and too many other noted HPL 
characters to mention. 

“Readers of my story do not need to 
know who these characters are in order to 
get it,” Messner-Loebs promises. “Those 
who do know will hopefully derive some 
small extra moments of glee.” 

Artist Andrew Ritchie was the ideal 
choice to flesh out the madness in Mess- 
ner-Loebs’ story; his pencils are simply 
Jaw-dropping. He explains that Mess- 
ner-Loebs sent him specific passages 
from Lovecraft stories and left all inter- 
pretation up to the artist himself 

“You have to keep it real,” says 

Ritchie. “That’s the key to the horror. The mon- 
sters have to be set in this world, and walk the 
line of believability. Then again, Lovecraft 
gives us these crazy combination creatures - 
part crab, part fungus, what the hell? - but as 
reported by insane people. So, you’ve got lee- 
way.” 

Ritchie’s penchant for dehumanizing humans 
bears mentioning as well. All of his characters, 
crazy or not, look like humanoids wearing skin 
as costumes. 

“At the start of my career I did illustration 
for White Wolf, and the black colour would 
come first and then you’d add the white gloss,” 
he says. “The effect, applied to humans, is 
quite horrific. It was an accident, really. So it’s 
where I fit now, it was never my plan. I’m good 
at monsters and ‘humans,’ but my people are 
quite awkward. I wish I could draw beautiful 
people but I can’t; Superman ends up looking 
like Bizarro.” 


Fungus Among Us: Something fishy this way comes. . in a 1920s 
automobile. Necronomicon Is sheer collaborative genius. 


Before Messner-Loebs had even completed 
the plot synopsis, BOOM! editor Mark Waid 
hired J.K. Woodward (Fallen Angel) for the 
covers, which actually ended up simplifying 
the artist’s choices. 

“My challenge was coming up with four 
covers before the series had even been writ- 
ten,” says Woodward. “1 went for the iconog- 
raphy. Cthulhu himself is issue #1-1 mean, 
he’s the Satan, he has to be there.” 

Messner-Loebs admits that the collabora- 
tion on Necronomicon resulted in something 
that actually falls a little outside Lovecraft’s 
world. 

“My take is possibly more heroic and ironic 
than HPL would have done, but given that he 
was the most collaborative of authors, always 
trading ideas and upping antes with Robert E. 
Howard and Clark Ashton Smith, I would 
hope he would not mind.” 

Mind? He’d be crazy if he did. % 
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REVIEWS BY GARY BOTIER 


AND ERIC GRANT 

I ^ n 

Chopper Tomhie rodfets down the same 
highway as justice-seeking, horror anti- 
heroes such as Len Wein’s Swamp Thing 
and Sam Raimi’s Dark- 
man. Our boy Taz is 
destined for big things: 
he’s both a daring 
cross-country motorcy- 
cle racer and a brilliant 
inventor - Reed 
Richards and Johnny 
Storm rolled into one. 
But when big bad busi- 
ness-types team up 
with his racing rivals to kill him and steal 
his research, destiny takes a left turn. Turns 
out the experimental fuel has a few unusu- 
al side effects, and murder victim Taz finds 
himself newly un-mortal, and in a perfect 
position to hand out punishment to the 
guilty and innocent alike. Chopper Zombie 
will teach you nothing about the human 
condition, but writer Livingston and artist 
Keating make sure there’s enough cartoon 
zombie-on-zombie violence and dumb, 
gory fun to keep your engine humming. 
EG 

Nell Gaiman eompletlsts will want artist R 
Craig Russell’s faithful comic-book adapta- 
tion of Coraline no matter 
what I write, but as a fan 
of both men, I have to say 
the book was significantly 
better. There’s nothing 
wrong with PCR’s pencils 
(and note that I loved his 
adaptation of Caiman’s 
“Harlequin Valentine”), 
but there is nothing spec- 
tacular this time, either. 
The magically villainous 
character of “other mother” - who inhabits a 
barred-off, mirror-image side of the titular 


heroine's house - is drawn with suitably 
pointy fingernails but, alas, lacks bite. Dave 
McKean’s original, surreal spot illos worked 
much better. And though it’s clear (and fair) 
that Russell didn’t want to do something 
derivative, it’s also clear that Russell and 
HarperCollins are targeting this at a young 
audience, for whom it will probably be a 
notable enough read. Unless you’re buying it 
for your niece, though, it’s simply too sedate 
for adults. The cover 
says it all on this one. 

GB 

What a superb year 

2008 has been for 
Eric Powell’s The 
Goon. Following the 
Fell and Casanova 
model for the main 
sections - requiring 
only twelve to sixteen 
pages of story/art per 
issue from Powell, bolstered by short back- 
ups from guest teams - the momentum dri- 
ving this series has finally become palpable. 
Issue #27 reveals the tragic history of Moth- 
er Corpse and her changelings, and does so 
with Powell’s patented balance of inappropri- 
ate hilarity (see: Franky and “that analogy”) 
and pathos (see: monster babies for whom 
only a mother could feel emotion, yet some- 
how the reader does as well). Another 
remarkable issue from a remarkable creative 
force. And a guest cover by Gris Grimly? 
Pure groovy gravy, baby. GB 

Tbe secret to the horror in 

Demo is simple: it’s a unique, 
beyond-genre story collection 
that puts the emphasis 
squarely on character. As a 
result, there is also romance, 
crime, sci-fi and plenty of 
drama. And the reader never 
knows what any story is actu- 
ally going to be about until it concludes. 
Writer Brian Wood’s terrific unifying concept 
here is that eaeh of the twelve shorts features 
a young character trying to learn how to eon- 


trol a (super)power. Kudos to Wood’s sensi- 
tive scripting and Becky Cloonan’s restrained, 
borderline-manga art, whieh guarantee that 
every issue, without exeeption, offers one of 
the must human reads on the market. For Rue 
Morgue fans, issue #6, “What You Wish For,” 
is the big payoff, examining zombie revenge 
from an unexpected perspective, and with an 
unexpected avatar. But #1 , 2, 3, 5, 8 and 1 0 all 
contain significant conceptual horror. Power- 
ful, moving and almost always sad, it’s a gut- 
wrencher of a collection; highly recom- 
mended. GB 

A curhHit choice for a trade collection, 
Jamie Delano’s Hellblazer issues 14-23, 
“The Fear Machine,” is a story with more 
weaknesses than strengths. To the latter, 
there are two brilliantly foreshadowed, 
nasty suicide sequences, plus superb cov- 
ers from Dave McK- 
ean and Kent Williams 
(#16 being one of the 
series’ all-time greats). 

Delano’s consistently 
marvelous imagination 
is at its peak here: the 
titular metaphysical 
weapon does not create 
fear but rather feeds off 
of it, and targets a 
Lovee raft-flavoured 
inter-dimensional rift. 

Pretty damn cool for 
1989. Alas, “The Fear Machine” .wears its 
age on its sleeve, with all-too obvious 
wannabe-Yvra/np Thing writing and art. 
Drug trips and psychic mindfucks are 
all well and fine, but there’s just too 
much green philosophy in an ambitious 
nine-part story that’s supposed to be red 
horror. By the time the maehine gets up 
to speed, it’s already too late. Even a 
guest appearance from Neil Gaiman’s 
Sandman becomes an unnecessary 
yawn, and John Constantine saving the 
day in the end by having a threesome. . . 
well, maybe Ennis eould have pulled that 
off But maybe not even. GB 
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From Leisure Books, Your House of Horror 
Come Two Bram Stoker Award-wihninc talents 


JOHN 

EVERSON 


Haunted attraction 
designer Ken Ripple 
has designed the 
Ghost Walk to 
wind through the 
mysterious woods of 
LeHom’s Hollow, but 
he doesn’t realize 
that the woods are 
truly evil.... 


'A fCiy to 

Cjvietcr: '••iirS 
Oathv 


In a small town 
with a strange 
history of teen 
suicides, a group 
of five women 
have made a pact 
with a demon 
and he wants to 
collect his due. 


r^EI^ANT 


Winner of the Bram Stokfr Award 


LUMLEY 


Pe.RTMND,:: 

OREGON 


MiGNOLA 

I THI- 
DAftKEilT 
Of Tfie 
HIUSIDE 
THICRCT* 


H.P.LOVECRAFT 

FILM FESTIVAL & CTHULHUCON 


Read excerpts and author interviews at www.dorchesterpub.coni! 

Leisure Books is a division of Dorchester Publishing. 
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MUSIC for the macabre • vehicular visions • conversations cut short 



Hammer rilm scores and 
the Musical Auant-garde 
David Huckvale 

McFarland 

Filmgoers generally place less importance 
on a movie’s musical score than on other 
aspects of the production — the philosophy 
being that music is merely a mechanism to 
help propel the action along. While that is one 
of the purposes of a film score, the medium 
can rise to something more and become a 
highly valid art form in and of itself The 
music employed in the horror movies pro- 
duced by Britain’s famed Hammer studios 
from the late ’50s to early ’70s can certainly 
be called art, and though budgets for these 
productions were low, the composers who 
created these pieces were true masters of their 
field, giving us shocking, beautiful and often 
highly unusual film .scores. 

And who better to pen a book on the subject 
than David Huckvale, the film music histori- 
an behind the excellent 2006 offering James 
Bernard, Composer to Count Dracula: A 
Critical Biography, about Hammer’s most 
prolific composer. In Hammer Film Scores 
Huckvale provides a highly entertaining, 
meticulous examination of the studio’s horror 
and fantasy soundtracks and those who pro- 
vided them. Taken from correspondence with 
Hammer’s musical supervisor Philip Martell 
and several of the composers that worked for 
the studio, among them Benjamin Frankel, 



Harry Robinson and the aforementioned 
Bernard, Huckvale provides intimate insight 
into the creation of some of Hammer’s great- 
est and most avant-garde scores, including 
The Curse of the Werewolf, Frankenstein 
Created Woman and Twins of Evil. The book 
is further bolstered by the inclusion of per- 
sonal reflections from several of the com- 
posers. 

Illustrated with reproductions of the origi- 
nal sheet music as well as behind-the-scenes 
photos and stills. Hammer Film Scores also 
includes a glossary of musical terms that are 
used throughout the book and a discography 
which readers can use to hunt down various 
classic British horror movie soundtracks. 

Innovative, sometimes experimental and 
nearly always entertaining, the scores to 
Hammer’s horror and fantasy productions 
helped give the studio’s output added depth. 
Hammer Film Scores and the Musical Avant- 
Garde is a celebration of that bygone era and 
a must for anyone interested in classic horror 
film music. 

James Burrell 

carnivora: 

The Dark Art of 
Automobiles 
Les Barany, ed. 

Barany Books 

Curator and artists’ agent Les Barany may 
not have ever learned to drive a car, but that 



absence of first-hand cruising experience has 
done nothing to dull his life-long fascination 
with the automobile. In Carnivora: The Dark 
Art of Automobiles, a collection of paintings, 
illustrations, photographs, essays, poems and 
creative prose pieces gathered by Barany for 
this anthology (and an art show that he curat- 
ed in Detroit in January), he proves that he is 
not alone in his passion. 

Perhaps not all of the book’s contributors 
would back Barany’s bold assertion that “the 
invention of the internal combustion engine 
was no less an audacious accomplishment 
than the harnessing of the powers of the sun,” 
but the image of the automobile - embodying 
a beguiling combination of power, menace, 
beauty and potential for both bodily libera- 
tion and grievous harm - certainly haunts 
their collective imagination. The artists vio- 
lently dramatize the evolution of the automo- 
bile from a clunky, steam-hiccuping “horse- 
less carriage” to the badass machine of rock 
’n’ roll lore, while many of the images also 
explore the erotic continuities between the 
machine’s curved, gleaming exteriors and the 
female body. 

Barany has collected some big and soon- 
to-be-big names for his book, including H.R. 
Giger, Dennis Larkins (whose graphics 
graced the backdrops of some of the biggest 
stadium rock concerts of 1970s) and French 
artist Sibylle Ruppert, along with genre writ- 
ing legends William F. Nolan and Harlan 
Ellison. A few too many of the visuals and 
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prose pieces rehash, often in terribly unsubtle 
ways, the book’s dominant themes of confor- 
mity and deviance, but the sheer power of the 
work and the haunting images of bodies deli- 
ciously colliding with their combustion- 
engined counterparts make Carnivora a wor- 
thy read. 

James Grainger 

Modern Mythmakers 
Michael McCarty 

McFarland 

Ranging as they do from genre giants to 
semi-obscure cult figures, all of Michael 
McCarty’s interview subjects in Modern 
Mythmakers are fascinating artists and engag- 
ing speakers. The erstwhile stand-up comic, 
musician and entertainment journalist casts 
his net wide here, serving up candid chats with 
an eclectic group of players in the sci-fi, hor- 
ror and fantasy fields. And it’s clear right 
from the get-go that McCarty is a thoughtful, 
workman-like interviewer who knows and 
loves his subject matter. 

While novelists (Ray Bradbury, Peter 
Straub, John Saul and Bentley Little among 
them) get the majority of McCarty’s ink, he’s 
also included filmmakers as diverse as Her- 
schell Gordon Lewis (Blood Feast) and Mick 
Garris (Stephen King’s The Stand), Elvira’s 
alter ego Cassandra Peterson, Night of the Liv- 
ing Dead's matricidal moppet Kyra Schon and 
every horror fan’s favourite surrogate grandfa- 
ther Forry Ackerman. It’s all bookended by a 
foreword from The Amazing Kreskin and an 
afterword from acclaimed scribe Charlee 
Jacob (Flunter). And that’s just the short list. 

So what’s not to like? Brevity, dude. 
Whether by McCarty’s own design or some 
inexplicable edict from his publisher, all of the 
above takes place over a scant 232 pages, a 
length that might be just barely adequate for a 
series of Q&As with second-string horror 
convention also-rans, but given that the vast 


majority of these folks have had long and sto- 
ried careers (and actually do live up to the 
book’s lofty title), it’s all over much too soon. 
Between the wealth of anecdotes these people 
must be collectively sitting on and the poten- 
tial for more lengthy discussions of their 
work, it’s easy to imagine this book being 
twice as long at the very least. For its variety 
alone, Modem Mythmakers is well worth a 
look, but what should have been an all-you- 
can-eat buffet barely qualifies as dim sum. 

John W. Bowen 

The wolfman 
Nicholas Pekearo 

TOR 

“1 have no soul, and the godforsaken beast 
that had replaced it does more than just take 
lives. It takes their spirits. So when 1 plop 
myself down on my humpy mattress at night 
and go to sleep, 1 don’t dream like other peo- 
ple do.” This is the curse of a Vietnam War 
veteran who is haunted by both his past and 
his alter ego; a bloodthirsty werewolf 

This tried-and-true premise is given new 
life here in what would be author Nicholas 
Pekearo’s first and only published novel, 
which at its best is a thrilling murder mystery 
that just happens to be a horror story. 

Marlowe Higgins, the titular wolfinan, is an 
average guy who flips burgers and listens to 
classic rock. Unbeknownst to his co-workers, 
he reads stacks of newspapers every day and 
hand-picks his next victim based on their 
reported crimes - his only way of justifying 
the act of murder. But while trying to track 
the scent a psychotic who stalks prostitutes 
and young women, Higgins finds himself 
unable to target the suspect and inadvertently 
kills his only friend, the detective investigat- 
ing the case. 

Using a first-person perspective, Pekearo 
creates a murky, brooding atmosphere by 
relating Higgins’ memories with those of his 




Carnivora: An unusual collection of dark automobile art, featuring this painting by Chet Zar, among many others. 


THE UNDEAD: 

HEADSHOT QUARTET 
Christina Bivins and 
Lane Adamson, eds. 

Permuted Press 

The fourth installment in Permuted 
Press’ highly acclaimed zombie 
anthology series delivers the 
shambling goods in spades. Each 
of the four novellas collected here 
are well-written, fast-paced and guaranteed to give 
you goosebumps. Whether you like your zombies 
silent and shuffling, wading in from the deep blue sea, 
or culled from a voodoo curse - there’s something 
here for the living dead lover in everyone. 

Last Chance Lance 


FLESH WELDER 
Ronald Kelly 

Croatoan Publishing 
Flesh Welder, set in post-apoca- 
lypse Texas, marks author Ronald 
Kelly’s return to horror fiction after 
a ten-year absence. The story 
sees a good-hearted doctor, 
whose brain was grafted with a welder’s after he sur- 
vived a terrorist attack, combine skill sets to “re- 
build” war-ravaged human bodies. But it’s all over 29 
pages later, and the rest of the 85-page book is devot- 
ed to an author interview and an excerpt from his next 
title. Good and disappointing all at once. 

Monica S. Kuebler 

FROM THE SHADOWS 
Fran Orenstein, ed. 

TRIAD Publishing 

If getting into a long novel is too 
much commitment. From the 
Shadows senes up thirteen creepy 
shorts that deliver the chills cour- 
tesy of their very able authors, 
including Norm Applegate, Kevin 
Morrison and Nicholas Garabowsky (who also con- 
tributes a foreword to the book). Each tale conjures up 
a different boogeymen and scenario, and many will 
leave you wishing that they were actually excerpts 
from longer works. 

Nina Mouzitchka 


TALES OF THE SISTERS KANE ^ 

Christy Kane 

Baby Tattoo Books ||ii, 

Christy Kane uses home-made 
dolls and photography to illustrate ■ 

her short stories and poems in this ' j i 
black and white book which tells 

of the misadventures of the rather ’ 

creepy playthings. Some tales are vicious (a doll that 
mutilates her sisters), while others impart messages 
(sewing machines can be dangerous). Seemingly for 
kids... but not really. 

Monica S. Kuebier 
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New and reissued Jack Ketchum titles have recently 
stained bookstore shelves. Rue Morgue takes stock. 

JACK’S BACK 


by Monica S. Kuebler 





Only Child 

Gauntlet 

Some horror authors excel at creating blood-cur- 
dling supernatural creatures, but not Jack Ketchum, 

His books have monsters too, but they tend to be 
human, and that’s what makes them so much more 
terrifying. Ketchum’s monsters could be your next 
door neighbours. 

For that reason, the author’s stories often walk a 
fine line between horror novels and crime thrillers - 
a case could be made that books such as The Girl Next Door are not horror 
at all, but they certainly horrify readers more than many traditional genre 
offerings do. 

This brings us to On/yCh/W (originaliy released as Stranglehold m the US 
in the mid-’90s), probably the closest thing you’ll ever find to a reWD com- 
panion piece. It’s brutal, terrifying in that ever-successful oh-my-god-they- 
wouldn’t kind of way and also based on a series of actual events. But unlike 
in TGND, where a suburban neighbourhood fails an innocent victim, here 
the entire justice system fails an even younger child (and his very desper- 
ate mother) - all while seriously traumatizing the reader. 

Lydia is a divorcee who thinks she’s found something good in handsome 
bar owner Arthur. He’s kind, caring and compassionate, at least for the first 
few years of their marriage, which produces a son. But Arthur’s got a dark 
side and his veneer is starting to crack. One night he beats his wife sense- 
less; that same night she takes the boy and leaves. Later, following a visi- 
tation with his father, it becomes obvious that her now-ex-husband has 
been assaulting the child - something Ketchum avoids describing in detail, 
but don’t think that makes it any less disturbing - and soon they’re back in 
court. Arthur is not just a cruel abuser, however, he’s also quite possibly the 
serial killer who has been raping and torturing young women. Thing is, he’s 
able to tie almost everyone around his little finger. In fact, he’s even manip- 
ulating the justice system. And that’s when things get truly terrifying. 

Only Child is as difficult a book to read as it is to put down. In fact, it suc- 
ceeds in eliciting a lot of the same emotional reactions that TGND did; you 
may even come to hate Arthur more than Ruth Chandler, and that’s saying 
a lot. It creeps under the skin further by reminding readers that it really isn’t 
so hard to siip through the system right into your own worst nightmare. 

This is real-life’s lowest common denominator repackaged as horror fic- 
tion - something infinitely scarier than any multi-legged, transdimensional 
beastie that goes bump in the night. 


Old Flames 

Leisure 

A Fatal Attraction-Xmged story filtered through 
the imagination of horror master Ketchum? High 
expectations abound. So it’s unfortunate when this 
novella falls flat. Sure, it’s got the author’s trade- 
mark fast-moving prose and manages to conjure 
up some dread and discomfort, but when the cli- 
max finally hits, it doesn’t devastate, it merely is. 

Old Flamed biggest flaw is that none of the char- 
acters are particularly likeable (even the kids are too underdeveloped to 
truly tug at readers’ heartstrings), so when the gory shit hits the fan, it’s 
hard to feel sympathy for anyone. But don’t pass on this book just yet, 
because a second novella. Right to Life, comes packaged with it. Previ- 
ously published by both Cemetery Dance and Gauntlet, it tells the gut- 
wrenching tale of a pregnant woman who is abducted outside an abortion 
clinic by a couple with their own misguided intentions, which involve a 
complex network of lies, extreme torture, human slavery and, eventually, 
keeping their victim’s baby for themselves. Where Old Flames sputters. 
Right to Life burns; a mixed bag, indeed. 

Broken on the 
Vfheel of Se?L 

Overlook Connection 

Broken on the Wheel of Sex is an interesting 
curiosity even if it doesn’t fit into Jack Ketchum’s 
canon of horror works. The latest reissue of this 
collection includes some bonus pieces, and focus- 
es primarily on the sexual politics of the ’70s and 
early ’80s, seeking to reflect on an era when casu- 
al, carefree sex was “living on borrowed time.” Most of the stories within 
were originally published in men’s stroke mags and are at times erotic and 
at others repellent. But nonetheless this will be of interest to diehard 
Ketchum fans for two reasons. First, it provides a look at the author’s work 
from the formative days of his career, and while none of the tales show 
the mastery of those in Peaceable Kingdom, it’s still fascinating to see 
hints of what was to come. Secondly, each story ends with a blurb from 
Ketchum himself. In these, we learn how elements from several of these 
tales found their way into She Wakes and Ladles’ Night, respectively. Not 
for everyone, but unmissable for completists. 


ONLY 
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vicious circle 
Mike Carey 

Grand Central 


While British scribe Mike 
Carey may be better known \ i , , - ,7 
for the writing he’s done in the * ^ - 

comics genre (DC Comics'; . ' " /\ 

Lucifer, Hellblazer, X-Men ' 

Legacy, The Ultimate Fantas- ( 
tic Four), tie’s just as capable M 

of telling a tale without pic- ^ 

tures. Vicious Circle marks his ^ 18^ 

second foray into the world of • ■*' 

novel writing,, and given his I r «’C; 

background in serial story- ^ ^ ; 0* - • 

telling, it is no surprise that . _ il 

this book is. a sequel - one 
that picks up where The Devil 

You Know left off. with brooding hero Felix Castor determined 
to retire from the exorcism biz., ' , ■ . ' 

Brimming with ghosts, monsters and religious overtones, 
Carey’s Vicious Circle \s a wonderfully dark whodunit set in a 
society where laws protect zombies and the existence of the 
supernatural is, too obvious to be denied. This time but; Felix 
tries to limit'h’is participation, in exorcisms to helping the police 
solve crimes; but when a distraught couple asks him to find 
their missing daughter he takes the case, thinking it will be an 
easy paycheque. As he searches for.the child, he uncovers an 
insidious evil and finds himself continually chased by monsters 
trying to thwart his investigation. Soon enough he’s in over his 
head and unsure of what's real, and what isn’t, but still feels 
compelled to save the little girl at the centre of it all. 

With Vicious Circle. Carey has crafted a truly creepy story, 
one in which' evil waits around every corner and within almost 
every character. The tale is even more engaging because Felix 
is so easy to identify with. Sure, he may be able to communi'- 
cate wrth ghosts, but he’s also a wisecracking everyman, If 
there is one weakness here, it is that the jokes are so frequent 
and hilarious that they kill the otherwise dark atmosphere. 

, Ultimately, though, what Carey has done is set the stage for 
a very enjoyable multi-volume serial: a futuristic, brooding 
detective story with the requisite melancholic hero and all the 
strange and sordid twists a good noir can't do Without. 

^ Nina Mouzitchka 


§4 

WOLFMAN 


victims, including how they died, in stunning and occasion- 
ally graphic detail. You see, this isn't exactly your run-of- 
the-mill werewolf, which is where Pekearo’s uncanny abil- 
ity to create sympathetic yet repugnant characters truly 
shines. Rather, Higgins is forced to live with the memories, 
feelings and even cravings of his victims for the rest of his 
life. Think of Stephen King’s “Cyele of the Werewolf’ as 
told from the beast’s perspective. The only downside here 
is that there is little action involving the wolf until the book’s frenzied climax. 

Sadly, Nicholas Pekearo was killed last year while on duty as a NYPD aux- 
iliary police officer in his childhood neighborhood of Greenwich Village, 
meaning The Wolfman, whieh was originally intended to be the first book in 
a series, is unlikely to ever see a second installment (unless, of course, 
Pekearo was sitting on an unpublished manuscript or two). Still, this book 
alone should be enough to catapult him into the upper echelon of new horror 
writers if for no other reason than The Wolfman'^ sheer originality and 
uncompromising approach to re-imagining a classic idea. 

Liam Brennan 


The other 
Thomas Tryon 

Millipede Press 

Thomas Tryon was an aging actor, best known for his por- 
trayal of Texas John Slaughter in the 1 950s Walt Disney 
television series of the same name, when he happened to 
take in a showing of Roman Polanski’s Rosemary's Baby. 

Tryon was impressed by the film, but he left the theatre con- 
vinced that he could tell a scary story as good as anyone and 
vowed to write a horror novel to rival the atmosphere and 
brooding terror of the movie. What separates Tryon from 
other wannabe genre writers is that he not only sat down and wrote the book, 
but that the story was as creepy and mesmerizing as he intended. He titled it 
The Other, and in 1 97 1 it was published to critical acclaim and massive sales. 
It also helped launch the horror publishing boom of the 1970s. 

Despite its popularity (and the success of the 1972 film adaptation), 
Tryon’s tale of murderous identical twins has been out of print for twenty 
years, an oversight finally corrected by Millipede Press with this excellent 
new edition, which includes an introduction by the always insightful Ramsey 
Campbell. As Campbell points out, the novel draws much of its power from 
the horrible disconnect between Tryon’s lyrical prose and idyllic setting and 
the gruesome events that unfold over a long, lazy Connecticut smnmer at the 
Perry family farm in the 1 930s. There, eleven-year-old identical twins Niles 
and Holland Perry get up to the usual mischief: fishing in the creek, jumping 
into the hayloft, drinking too much root beer, hanging a cat with a homemade 
noose and possibly murdering their father in the cellar. Then there’s the little 
matter of their annoying cousin’s accidental death by pitchfork, and the game 
of telepathy their mystical Russian grandmother taught them, 

Tryon demonstrates his storytelling powers by drawing the reader into the 
brothers’ secretive world while slowly mapping out a series of clues and 
alternative narratives that tell a very different and horrifying version of their 
innocent games. The Other keeps readers guessing right to the end, and when 
it’s all over many will re-read it, this time to simply enjoy the wonderful writ- 
ing on display on every page. 

James Grainger 
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ou can do a lot with $5 at Coney Island. 
A fin will buy you about 70 seconds on 
Dante’s Inferno - a rickety horror- 
themed bumper car ride in the dark. 
You can ingest close to 2000 calories of chili 
cheese fries at Nathan’s famous hot dog stand 
(much scarier than the Inferno) or play enough of 
Uncle Fester’s Electrocution arcade “game” to 
win, well, nothing. But for my money, your hard- 
earned cash could be no better spent than on the 
freaks. 

Formed in 1986, the Sideshows by the 
Seashore troupe is a cast of creeps that bills 
itself as the last true ten-in-one freakshow in 
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America. And what better place to ply their terri- 
fying trade than Coney Island, that “Sodom by the 
Sea” that lures fiends and families to the shore 
with a whiff of salt air, fried food and a hint of 
danger left behind - from early carny cons to The 
Warriors. Upon exiting from the subway at the end 
of the line (an easy one-hour, $2 ride from Man- 
hattan), it’s hard to miss the Sideshow. Its entire 
FIQ, a historic building built in 1917, is covered in 
fiery orange and red circus-style paintings trum- 
peting bizarre acts such as Madame Twisto, the 
Wolfman and Serpentina. Plus, having arrived 
precisely as the metal shutters roll up to open for 
business, we find a real live sideshow talker up 
on the bally platform, showing off a few of his star 
attractions and barking his pitch for the first per- 
formance of the day. 

“I give you the sideshow protege! At only nine- 
teen-years-old, this gentleman is a world cham- 
pion sword swallower! You will see him take two 
feet of solid steel right down to the pit of his 
stomach and smile all the while!” 

It’s hard work convincing passersby to part with 
their hot dog money to see the kind of oddities 
you can find all over Youtube. But the Coney 
Island sideshow is more than just a bunch of 
macabre magic tricks performed by weirdos - it’s 
breeding ground zero for a generation of per- 
formers devoted to keeping American sideshow 
traditions alive, alive... ALIVE! And so, convinced 
by the talker’s pledge to cut the price of admis- 
sion for those who act fast - ”1 say pish-pash, 
balderdash to the adult tickets! Throw them 
away! Everyone here is a child!” he shouts, in 
classic carnival parlance - onlookers quickly turn 
into customers and file inside, $5 flying out of 
wallets and into the Sideshow coffers. 

There’s a reason no photography is permitted 
inside the theatre, an intimate space that seats 
100 on wooden bleachers, and not because they 
are trying to con you. Well, much. Sideshows 
depend on curiosity. And while the human psy- 
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chology that made P.T. Barnum famous and rich 
and sideshows a fixture of circuses at the turn of 
the 20th century still holds true, the idea of exot- 
ic, never-before-seen wonders is a harder sell 
these days. So how do you spook us punk rock 
urbanites for whom tattoos and extreme body 
modifications are, if not quite normal, at least not 
half as freaky as the average TV talk show guest? 
Flere at least, it’s by keeping us guessing - and 
laughing. 

On stage, an electric chair offers a scant clue 
as to what forbidden acts may be revealed. A loop 
of circus music further sets the scene. And then; 
Donny Vomit starts the show. Dressed as a dap- 
per vaudevillian villain, our host is a real Fluman 
Blockhead - within minutes he’s hammered a 
long steel nail deep up his nose. Cue polite 
applause. But Donny’s got something “more dan- 
gerous and disgusting” up his sleeve: a power 
tool. The sound of the drill bit grinding in his nasal 
cavity makes the crowd squeal, even more so 
when he licks it clean afterwards. Still, growing 
up watching the Jim Rose Circus sideshow has 
dulled our delight in these man-made freaks, and 
we want something more. Our Mr. Vomit provides 
it in the form of humour. A natural comic and jug- 
gler, his recurring act is a highlight and good prep 
for his colleagues to come. 

Unfortunately, the teen sword swallower Is just 
getting his footing as a performer. And too bad 
Madam Electra looks so bored not even the jolts 
from the electric chair can rouse her. (Perhaps 
because she’s actually Serpentina, subbing in - 
the Sideshow cast and acts revolve daily.) But 
then there’s the Black Scorpion, a “lobster boy” 
act imported from Austin, Texas, with deformed 
claw-like hands and a stand-up routine. Flis birth 
defects are mesmerizing, yet the fact that he is 
not billed merely as “lobster boy” but as a per- 
former gets to the heart of modern sideshow 
appeal: we are no longer allowed to look upon 
freaks of nature with disgust. But in this room, we 


can stare and laugh outrageously, for he is outra- 
geous, and, yet, still one of us! While the Black 
Scorpion Is the only true born freak in this particu- 
lar show, man-made attraction Angelica is equally 
bewitching. A partially Illustrated Woman, with trib- 
al tattoos covering half her face and neck as well 
as much of her body, she performs a spellbinding 
fire-eating act, as well as contorting herself into 
the Cabinet of Death. At Donny Vomit’s urging, we 
clamour onto the stage (at the cost of $1) to get a 
glimpse of just how she manages to avoid being 
sliced and diced by the fifteen steel blades insert- 
ed into the box as she lay trapped within in. Suf- 
fice it to say, the trick is... well, send me a $1 and 
maybe I’ll tell you what we sawl 

Thirty minutes later we emerge into the hot 
summer sun all the more amazed and appreciative 
of the skilled sideshow acts, marvels of magic, 
myth and mayhem. But the greatest feat of the 
Sideshow is its own survival. Coney Island, a 
slightly run-down collection of independent ven- 
dors and amusement operators, is constantly 
under threat from big money developers. Most 
recently, the fight is on to prevent the whole area 
from turning into a resort complex, its kitschy, his- 
toric rides giving way to corporate-branded special 
FX attractions, the boardwalk squeezed to make 
room for condos with ocean views. You can bet 
that if that happens, your $5 won’t go very far here 
anymore. (When you stop by to enjoy the freak- 
show, make sure to sign a petition or donate to the 
cause.) 

Miraculously, Coney Island tJ.S.A., the non-profit 
organization which runs the Sideshow, has pur- 
chased its own building and thus secured its 
future. So while the summer of ’08 may be last for 
some of Coney Island’s attractions, Sideshows by 
the Seashore is guaranteed to keep the area 
grotesque for years to come, whether it be with 
freaks of nature or freaks of man. 

Sideshows by the Seashore is iocated at Surf 
Avenue & West 12th Street It operates daily 
between Easter Weekend and the end of Septem- 
ber, with special Halloween “CreepShow at the 
Freakshow” events in late October. Sideshow runs 
continuously between 1pm and 9pm (weekends) 
and 2pm to 8pm (weekdays). Admission is $7.50 
for adults/$5 children. More information on special 
events and policies at coneyisland.com. * 





“One Of Us!": (top) a barker invites visitors 
inside the Freakshow. (left) carnival 
performers Insectavora. Donny Vomit and 
Black Scorpion, (inset) a historic sign from 
the Coney Island Museum, (opposite) the 


midway, and banners for two of the acts In 


Photo by Laurie Leber 


Sideshows by the Seashore. 
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the gut-churning grue. After thoroughly presenting a 
historical perspective, the film falls into a basic pat- 
tern - Protasov discusses the work of the scientists 
of Unit 731 , followed by Iskanov’s hyperkinetic and 
surreal recreations of that work, which is broken up 
by a male narrator (Stephen Tipton) who provides 
historical fact, and a female narrator (“Manoush” - 
no last name) who recites testimony from the Japan- 
ese obtained during the war crimes trial. 

The subjects of the experiments, regarded by the 
Japanese as “maruta," or “logs,” were subjected to 
gruesome medical procedures. As documented in 
the film, hapless victims had their teeth pulled and 
limbs amputated without anesthesia, were subject- 
ed to severe frostbite and ensuing gangrene, infect- 
ed with venereal diseases, anthrax and smallpox, 
used to incubate plague-bearing insects, or had the 
skin flayed off their backs and their exposed spinal 
columns electrocuted, ad nauseam, for more fhan 
four hours! The loss of life attributed to Unit 731 is 
estimated in the hundreds of thousands. 

In 1945, Gen. Douglas McArthur granted immuni- 
ty to members of Unit 731 in exchange for their 
research, citing that it was “of such importance to 
national security as to far outweigh the value accru- 
ing from war crimes’ prosecution.” But in 1949, 
twelve members of Unit 731 were convicted in the 
Khabarovsk trials and given sentences ranging from 
two to 25 years. They were later repatriated to Japan 
in 1956 and paroled. It is alleged they were given 
light sentences by the Soviet Union in exchange for 


their data and notes. That the governments of bofh 
the US and Russia benefited from the crimes of Unit 
731 is sinister indeed, especially in light of recent 
events. 

On June 1 0 of this year, Iskanov was visited by the 
Russian Federal Security Service (or FSB), formerly 
known as the KGB. Iskanov was questioned about 
the research he had conducted for the film, and the 
whereabouts of the documents and materials he had 
uncovered. 

The FSB returned the following day to conduct a 
search of his residence, confiscating all film, video 
and compufer equipment. Iskanov was arrested and 
held at the local military base, where he was inter- 
rogated for five days about tihe information he had 
acquired from Protasov and tiis research into Russ- 
ian chemical and biological experiments that had 
been conducted in the area, as well as American 
experiments that had taken place based on informa- 
tion culled from the Unit 731 trials. Iskanov explained 
that his research had led him only up to 1956 and no 
further, especially in regards to the Russian experi- 
ments. After the FSB had examined all of his media 
and other materials, they had Iskanov sign a consent 
form for the search and seizure of his materials, 
some of which were returned after his release. 

\Whether Philosophy of a Knife (out August 7) 
comes to be regarded as a crass exploitation film or 
a concerted effort at an accurate account of a dark 
period in human history, there is no doubt it is a con- 
frontational and controversial horror film. 


Starring Tetsuro Sakagami, Elena Probatova 
and Yukari Fujimoto 
Written and directed by Audrey Iskanov 
Unearthed Films 


War is the great folly of our species: robbery, van- 
dalism and institutionalized murder on a massive 
scale fuelled by unbridled greed, bigotry and hate. 
War, the apotheosis of all that is detestable in human 
character, and an unfathomable tragedy we suffer 
still, even in the face of possible extinction. The First 
World War was to be The War to End All Wars, but by 
1939 the world was again embroiled in armed con- 
flict. The Holocaust is the most infamous atrocity of 
this period, overshadowing those committed in the 
Far East, 

Imperial Japanese Army Unit 731 was known as 
the Political Department and Epidemic Prevention 
Research Laboratory of the Kempeitai, the military 
police. Based in Harbin, a multicul- 
tural city on the Chinese/Russian 
border. Unit 731 developed biolog- 
ical and chemical weapons and 
conducted medical research for 
the aid of the army. These experi- 
ments are the focus of Russian 
filmmaker Andrey Iskanov’s 
semi-documentary Philosophy of 
a Knife. 

Unit 731, whose exploits were 
also portrayed in T.F. Mou’s Men 
Behind the Sun (1988), used the local populace - 
including children, the elderly and pregnant women 
- as well as prisoners of war in horrific medical 
experiments, graphically depicted in both films. 

Iskanov’s chronicle of Unit 731 is informed by 
interview footage with Anatoly Protasov, who was a 
medical student in Harbin during the war and later 
acted as a translator for the Russian military during 
the Khabarovsk War Crime Trials of 1949, as well as 
extensive research by the filmmaker himself. The 
result is a highly stylized chronology of Unit 731 that 
seamlessly combines the Protasov interview, 
archival footage and gruelling recreations of the 
well-documented medical experiments. 

Billed by Unearthed Films as the world's first 
“gore-mentary,” the principal attraction of the film is 


Gore-Met grapples with the fact-based 
horrors of Phrfosofyhy of a Knife. 
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-DEADLY DANGEROUS DECENT 


doa-deAD on arrival 


THE EYE (2007] Soundtrack 
Marco Beltrami 

Lost Dreams 

It's been a while since Marco Bel- 
trami has had fun scoring a small- 
scale shocker, but as on his score 
for The Omen, he goes a little retro 
here and even evokes a vintage 
giallo by basing his compositions 
around a melancholic, pop-styled 
title theme. Steeped with vulnera- 
bility and tenderness, the main 
theme also provides a humanistic 
anchor against the shrilling orches- 
tral and coarse synth textures in the 
album’s shock cuts, and since the 
heroine’s a violinist, there are also 
some tender string renditions that 
convey a greater sense of tragedy. 
Beltrami’s shifts between retro, 
modernism and classical scoring 
techniques prove to be appropriate- 
ly disarming, and despite the 
absurdly brief “The Concert” cue 
that closes this album far too 
abruptly. The Eye is still a solid B- 
movie score that delivers the right 
chills without drawing attention to 
itself. MRH 


Composer Edward Douglas offers a 
good variety of action, shock and 
moody suspense cues, and while 
one can hear some overt influences 
- aspects from the first and second 
Alien films appear in the briskly 
paced “Showdown in the Lab" and 
the pensive “Birds of Prey” - 
they’re suitably integrated into a 
pretty expansive score that’s 
designed to keep listeners on edge. 
Nestled between grungy vibrato 
tracks such as “Kiss the Monkey” 
are a few ethereal melodic cues 
which offer some balance within 
this ode to a malevolent, virulent 
force. MRH $SSl/2 


THE RAGE Soundtrack 

Midnight Syndicate/ 

Edward Dougias 

Midnight Syndicate/Entity 
It seemed natural for the talent 
behind Midnight Syndicate to move 
into film scoring, and The Rage 
won’t disappoint fans wanting more 
aggressive compositions tailored to 
specific scenes and bursts of, uhm, 
rage. 


SEHTEHCED Soundtrack 

TO MISERY 

James Fisher 

ZiRCO Circus 

James Fisher [Nightmare Picture 
Theatre returns with this juicy album 
of expanded themes from the recent 
stage version of Stephen King’s Mis- 
ery. It’s another fine combination of 
orchestral-synth cues and blendered 
industrial textures, nailing the psy- 
ches of author Paul Sheldon and 
number one fan Annie Wilkes. The- 
matic minimalism on tinny piano in 
“Flick of the Switch” signals the 
beginning of Sheldon’s ordeal, 
whereas the haunting vocal theme 
from “Butterfly In Her Web” is chill- 
ingly repeated in “Painkiller Crawl,” 
an unforgiving cue that practically 
mocks the poor bastard before that 
infamous hobbling thing. Besides 
bursts of melodic glee and seasonal 
celebration, Fisher also pays homage 
to some genre favourites, including 
John Carpenter’s Halloween, but the 
album’s strongest cuts address the 
characters’ emotional and physically 
punishing conflicts. A grisly summa- 
tion of inappropriate idol worship. 
MRH 


for essential listening. A hack above 
the usual DIY fare, but not enough to 
back up that bitchin’ name. 

AVL 


CHESTY MALOHE Punk 

AHD THE SLICE ’EM UPS 

Now We’re Gonna See What 
Disaster Really Means 

Wrecked 

The trouble with calling yourself 
Chesty Malone and the Slice ’Em 
Ups is trying to come up with a 
sound that’s as cool as your name. 
On Now We're Gonna See What Dis- 
aster Really Means, The Slice ’Em 
Ups dish out a satisfyingly crunchy 
mix of metal guitars and garage 
rock ferocity, but there’s still an 
underlying generic quality to the 
songs that leaves much to be 
desired. There are really no hooks 
here whatsoever and vocalist 
Jacqueline Blownaparte’s (again, 
love the name) snotty, gutter-punk 
style gets old quick. This is ugly, 
dumb street punk about cannibals, 
killers and the sewers of NYC, and to 
no one’s surprise It does not make 


BLOODSUCKIHG Punk 

ZOMBIES FROM OUTER SPACE 

Monster Mutant Boogie 

FiendForce 

Bloodsucking Zombies From Outer 
Space go beyond the stars to deliver 
new hope for horror punk on their 
third full-length album. Monster 
Mutant Boogie. These Austrian mis- 
creant psycho-punks’ penchant for 
madly diverse genre slash-ups con- 
tinues with a striking concoction of 
mutant pop, psychobilly, horror punk 
and a touch of country twang, but 
tmst us, it’s never sounded anywhere 
near this good before. “Blood On 
Satan’s Claw” (a song about punk 
rebellion through the eyes of a horror 
fan) is being tipped as the standout 
single and a low-budget horror video 


REZUREX Psychobilly 

Psycho Radio 

FiendForce 

On their second full-length, California’s 
Rezurex tear a page from Tiger Army’s Music 
From Regions Beyond, crafting a more melod- 
ic, almost mainstream, take on the classic 
psycho sound. With some standard stand-up bass bashing, Morrissey- 
like vocals (minus the range) and the infusion of a ’50s rockabilly vibe, 
Rezurex manage to be poppy, gothy and hard-driving all at the same 
time. In fact, the more original and diverse the band tries to be, the bet- 
ter they sound. The title track is a sweet and moody fist-pumper with 
a killer bridge, “Blue Kiss” sounds like The Smiths playing dark coun- 
try, and “Graveyard Girl” is melodic punk rock made for after-funeral 
dance parties. Psycho Radio easily cements Rezurex as one of the pre- 
mier acts in American psychobilly. AVL 
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XASTHUR Metal 

A Gate Through Bloodstained Mirrors 

Hydra Head 

As most Norwegian black metal bands strive to 
get with the times, becoming more palatable 
and/or diverse, diehard fans craving the basics 
have been forced to puli out their older albums for 
a bit of the old tin-can production, lack of low frequencies and ungodly bel- 
lowing. This is why the re-release of Xasthur’s definitive 2001 demo A Gate 
Through Bloodstained Mirrors is so perfectly timed. Reissued in conjunction 
with the 2001 EP A Darkened Winter, these blasts of overly distorted guitars, 
haphazard blast-beat drumming and scorched-larynx vocals may have little 
going for them other than their overtly cryptic nature, themes of death, and 
borderline white noise guality. But that’s also the most redeeming aspect: 
simplicity. While Satyricon thinks he’s a rock star, Mayhem can’t get its shit 
together and other bands are more interested in bad press than good 
albums, A Gate Through Bloodstained Mirrors recalls a time when the music 
was about being as dark and evil as possible. KC SMS 



for it is included here, but It’s the 
more original and melodic tracks 
such as “Sad Serenade,” “Legendary 
Jack” and “Heartbreaks & Tragedies” 
that’ll have you coming back for 
another midnight Monster Mutant 
Boogie call. AVL SSSS 



GRAVE ROBBER Punk 

Be Afraid 

Retroactive 

No this, isn’t a Grim Reaper reunion 
album, though that artwork might 
make you think so. It’s actually hor- 
ror punk’s first Christian band - or 
least the first one we’ve ever heard. 
We point that out only because the 
band has done so themselves; the 
CD insert details how their Graves- 
era Misfits sound, Slipknot masks 
and horror lyrics tie into a message 
from God. Regardless of your own 
faith, you’ve got to admit there’s 
something a little funny about 
referring to Jesus as “the true 
grave robber” and the “Reanima- 
tor!” All that aside, this is as solid 
and polished as horror punk gets. 
Like a lot of bands of similar ilk. 
Grave Robber is doing little more 
than rewriting the Misfits’ Famous 
Monsters album (it comes complete 
with the token doo-wop ballad, and 
the track “Schizoflend” bears more 


than a passing resemblance to 
“Helena”). If skulls were given out 
on originality alone, Be Afra/d would 
get none, but It takes some serious 
talent to do this style justice, and 
Grave Robber is among the very few 
to do just that. AVL 



COLONY 5 Electronic 

Buried Again 

Artoffact 

Colony 5 is back with a vengeance, as 
this fourth album sees the soulful 
Swedes proclaiming “Look out sky, 
we’re coming down/Like flying dag- 
gers or raining spears/Watch out God, 
you know we’re here” on first single, 
“Knives.” Keeping a stifling pace 
through most of the album, singer P-0 
Svensson’s low timbre will track you 
like a wild animal through a run of 
songs that are perfectly suited for a 
night of dungeon cage-dancing. Hard- 
er and grittier than their previous 
efforts, the glistening scythe-like 
synths and measured static of 
“Absolute Religion” and “Heart 
Attack" give listeners that feeling of 
being chased down a hallway, while 
the revenge fantasy in “Closure” turns 
tricks like a prostitute partially 
obscured by the dark. Colony 5 isn’t 
going to win accolades for originality 


necessarily, but I’ll be damned if this 
doesn’t have you shaking your ass 
when the dance floor becomes a 
killing floor. TT SSS 



RELLBOURDREART Industrial 
S/T 

Independent 

Taking their name from the Clive 
Barker novella of roughly the same 
title, Hellboundheart’s introductory 
five-song EP is a frustratingly self- 
indulgent listen. Musically, the duo 
from Albuquerque, New Mexico 
cribs heavily from Skinny Puppy 
with a competent amalgam of pan- 
creas-rumbling keys, distorted 
vocals pained enough to sound like 
singer Cody Cast’s head is in a vice 
and dirty, dancefloor beats that’ll 
make you think they’ve slipped 
something into your drink. Lyrically 
though, it’s mostly swell-headed, 
teen goth poetry such as “I won’t 
attack you, trash you, or try to bash 
you,” from “The Devil’s Vineyard,” 
and pretentious rhetoric like 
“Human creatures - is it not your 
time?” on the otherwise musical 
standout “Hyper-Primative." As the 
disc wears on, so will your patience, 
but there’s still ample indication that 
this project has promise. With a little 
tweaking, Hellboundheart could 
easily be much more than just a 
couple of wannabe vampires and a 
ProTools rig. TT SS 



RATCRET Metal 

Awaiting Evil 

Metal Bude 

Offering to “sever the head that 
does not bang,” Hatchet’s debut 
album. Awaiting Evii, Is a welcome 
throwback to the Bay Area thrash 
that captivated the region’s metal 
scene in the early 1980s. Opening 
with the classical-inspired instru- 


mental “Darkening Skies,” the 
band’s dry guitar tones, tapped 
solos and punchy, galloping drums 
will have you digging in the closet 
for your skinny, black jeans and bul- 
let belt. It’s music for Metallica fans 
who’ve never gotten over the Biack 
Album sellout. You’ll get it when 
you’re rockin’ a pack of smokes in 
your three-quarter length sleeve and 
getting owned by the testosterone- 
replenishing gang vocals of “Sealed 
Fate” and “Morlock’sTomb” (“where 
the dark woods rule”) while “blasts 
of ash fill your lungs” on “Frailty of 
the Flesh.” The only real drawback 
is singer Marcus Kirchen, whose 
limited vocal ability and conspicu- 
ously short hair are reason to 
believe Hatchet is only one awkward 
band meeting away from being 
totally awesome. TT 



HACRTMYSTIUM Metai 

Assassins: Black Meddle Pt. 1 

Century Media 

Recognizing the restrictiveness 
imposed by the classification of 
“black metal,” Chicago’s Nachty- 
mustium strives to branch out of 
limiting blast beats, hyper-picking 
guitars and banshee-esque wailing 
with its latest effort. Assassins. One 
hesitates to call the occasional infu- 
sion of half-time beats and Motor- 
head-influenced guitar riffs “pro- 
gressive” when tracks such as 
“Ghosts Of Grace,” “Omnivore” and 
“Your True Enemy” still sound like 
something created by Dark Funer- 
al’s little brothers, though. However, 
given this act’s penchant for stylistic 
expansion of classic genre elements 
(such as keen use of the obligatory 
keyboards for eerie atmosphere). 
Assassins does attempt to divert 
from the norm. Bolstered by the 
inclusion of former Dimmu Bor- 
gir/Angelcorpse skinsman Tony Lau- 
reano, the stripped-down aggres- 
sion and general bleak atmosphere 
that pervades Assassins won’t for- 
ever change the course of mystic 
metal, but it has the potential to gar- 
ner Nachtmystium a modicum of 
notoriety. KC 
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MR. HYDE RETURNS FUM THE BASEMENT WITH 
HIS SECOND BIOODSOAKED HIP-HOP HORROR ALBUM. 


M aybe childhood trauma isn’t so bad. As 
long as you can make a career out of it, 
getting locked in the basement with 
roaches and spiders might be your best bet for 
being an artist. Of course, there's always that 
chance that you’ll be pushed too far and run 
into a crovyd one day swinging a butcher knife. 
So far, Mr. Hyde’s been able to hold it together 
just enough to build up a loyal fan base for his 
depraved, maniacal rhymes. But lurking 
beneath the surface of this New York MC’s 
stage swagger is a beast... that only he can 
control. 

“I had a very strict Italian mother,” recalls 
Hyde. “She would try to shelter me and keep 
me under her thumb and not have me watching 
R-rated movies, nothing like that. My parents 
were separated, so I would spend a weekend 
with my father. My father didn’t give a fuck. He 
was like, 'g’head, go to the video store, rent 
whatever the fuck you wanna rent.’” 

The young cinephile immediately gravitated 
towards the most lurid box cover art in the 
store, and came home with an armful of emo- 
tional damage. 

“While he was out at work. I’d watch six 
movies at a time, like Three on a Meathook, The 
Driller Killer and Bloodsucking Freaks,” Hyde 
says. “That scarred me at a young age. I was 
like seven or eight-years-old, I had no bound- 
aries. I was watching girls put up on 
meathooks; I became immune to it. And when I 
started writing lyrics, poetry, hip-hop, my first 
rhymes were like that - very destructive.” 

Coupled with Hyde’s youthful expertise in 
gore cinema was a deep love of rap. His 
favourite MC was Kool G Rap, a huge influence 
on anyone who raps hardcore, plus he counts 


The Geto Boys, Kool Keith and NWA among his 
other stylistic forefathers. Seeing how the pub- 
lic embraced the brutality of his favourite rap- 
pers inspired Hyde to take a chance on his own 
talent. 

“My first rhymes were really brutal and vio- 
lent, and when I first started writing I was like. 
There ain’t gonna be no audience for me.' But 
I saw these guys out there doin’ their thing, and 
people respected them. So I figured I had a 
chance, and there might be an ear for me, too. 
Maybe a severed ear.” 

The final piece in the puzzle of the self- 
described “Beast Man” was his first job at a 
video store, where he 
really refined his deprav- 
ity. There, they had a 
“Basement Section” full 
of films almost no one 
was interested in. Except 
him. 

“That’s how I got the 
name for Barn of the 
Naked Dead,” he says of 
his first record. “Real 
piece of shit horror 
movie, horrible acting. 

But I wanted to name my album that since I 
started rapping.” 

Now Hyde's alter ego has emerged to take 
over his second album, Chronicles of the Beast 
Man, which dropped at the end of July. The title 
is a reflection of Hyde's take on the loose grip 
he has on his own humanity. 

“That’s just me, in life,” he allows. “It’s my per- 
sonification as an MC. I’m not 100 percent 
human all the time. I become a beast on the mic. 



or if I’m live on stage, or if I’m attacking some- ods. 5 


one. I am the Beast Man. I let my beard grow, my 
teeth, my nails.” 

Hyde promises more of the same hostility his 
fans got used to on his first album. With beats 
by Sean Strange and Necro, the sound is clas- 
sic Psycho+Logical Records: dark, late-’90s- 
era beats, obscure movie samples and hard 
rhymes. (For the sake of the gore/We awake in 
the morgue/I’m fuckin’ breakin’ your jaw/Ali 
you haters get torn/Blood caked on the floor/Get 
your trachea caught up/The slaughter 
assuresA'our bones’ll get sawed up.) 

Guests include III Bill, Q-Unique and Slaine, 
from La Coka Nostra. The album’s release is 
also a chance for Hyde to 
give something back to the 
low-budget gore movies that 
scarred him so deeply, with 
his partner-in-crime, the 
infamous Necro. 

“We're like brothers at this 
point,” says Hyde. The two 
psychopaths team up for a 
track on the album called 
“Braaaains," and they’re 
planning a video for it. “That’s 
some gore shit, we’re gonna 
try to get a gore guy in, like a Tom Savini-type, 
to do some gore for us. Some real low-budget 
fuckin’ horror shit for that.” 

There are only three ways to get more of the 
Beast Man: cop the album from psychological- 
records.com, go to myspace.com/mrhyde or 
lock your own kids in the basement with a copy 
of Cannibal Holocaust anb a Kool G Rap album, 
and then wait about eighteen years. 

Rue Morgue only endorses the first two meth- 
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SHIVERS 

GAMES REVIEWED ey ANDREW LEE 


ALOKEINTHEDARK 

PS2, PS3, Xbox 360, PC, Wii 

Atari 

Way before gamers were getting the shit scared out 
of them by inside-out Resident Evil Dobermans, or 
were venturing into the eerie mists of Silent Hill, one 
game dominated the burgeoning horror survival 
game landscape. Sixteen years later, Alone In the 
Dark is making a welcome comeback with some 
long-overdue upgrades. 

The game starts off when your character, Edward 
Carnby, wakes up in a New York City underground 
parking lot with a severe case of amnesia. If that’s not bad enough, he soon 
discovers that the entire city is literally falling apart and that he’s being pur- 
sued by abhorrent creatures that can only be killed by fire. 

A fully interactive environment means that you can pick up or smash just 
about everything and you’ll soon learn howto kill off attackers by lighting bro- 
ken furniture on fire, creating Molotov cocktails and even puncturing a car’s 
gas tank. 

Highlights include the incredible car chases that wind through the crum- 
bling, panic-stricken streets and the ultra-realistic combat style. Remember, 
Carnby isn’t a Navy SEAL or a ninja, he’s a regular guy trapped in a fucked- 
up world, so grab everything you can - from a fire extinguisher to a frying pan 
- and start swinging! 

Game play is resolutely linear but singularly gratifying and the haunting 
soundtrack is peppered with awesome choral elements to help jack up the 
fright factor in all the right places. Forget Indiana Jones, let’s have a welcome 
back howl of approval for monster slayer Ed Carnby. 

BElKf&BEniWit - 

PC 

Lighthouse Interactive 

The Church sure has taken a drubbing ever 
since the Da Vinci Code came out. Now it’s your 
turn to see what else they've been trying to 
cover up with this third-person, point-and-click 
adventure game set in Italy. 

Play as three different characters as you trav- 
el across Europe trying to find a religious artifact 
that was purportedly forged out of the 30 silver 
pieces that Judas was paid to betray Jesus. 
Along the way, you’ll explore vast old libraries, 
forgotten catacombs and decrepit monasteries, 
while avoiding secret and deadly religious cults who are leaving a har- 
rowing trail of dead bodies behind them. 

Unfortunately, the game is plagued by poor voice acting and disap- 
pointing visuals that at times make it appear as though it’s much older 
than it really is. But if you can look past that, it still proves to be a mild- 
ly entertaining title that'll remind you why you fell asleep in church. 





BKREAiTDttRNAliENf# 

Xbox36C 

Camcc 

Though the Wnrea/ franchise has been kicking 
around on PC for about nine years, and Unreal 
Tournament 3 was releaised on most other con- 
soles back in November of 2007, it finally gets an 
update for the Xbox 360. Set in a post-apocalyp- 
tic world, players utilize a vast array of powerful 
weapons and armoured vehicles to battle an 
invading force of aliens known as the Necris. 

Though it plays almost exactly as its PC coun- 
terpart, on the Xbox the high intensity sound- 
track, blood-spurting visuals and unrelenting 
action are simply stunning. It also features seveiial exclusive maps and 
characters, and Xbox’s coveted two-player split-screen mode. 

Whether you choose to fight through the entire campaign or just take on 
one of the many death match or capture-the-flag scenarios, if you’re in the 
market for a fantastic sci-fi/horror first-person shooter - or just like to blow 
shit up - this one's a winner. 
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AMOK TIME 

2949 Hempstead TR< 
Levittown, NY 
Phone: 516*520*0975 
www.amoktifne.com 


OARKSIDE 

452 Queen St. W 
Toronto, ON 
Phone: 416-603-8666 
www.thedarksid^tore.com 


EXCAUBUR COMICS 

3030 BloorSt.W. 
Toronto, ON 
Phone: 416-236-3553 


KEITH'S COMICS 

5400 Mockingbird Ln., Ste 120 

Dallas, TX 


THE CINEFORUM 
463 Bathurst St 
Toronto ON 
416-603-6643 


COLLECTORS CORNER 
8108A Harford Rd. 

Baltimore, MD 
Phone:410-668-3353 

www.coltectofs co mefmd.com 


DREAMHAVEN BOOKS 
91 2 W. Lake St. 

Minneapolis, MN 

Phone: 612-823-6161 

www.dreamhavenbooks.com 


GRAVEYARD RECORDS & COLLECTABLES 
4727 S. Packard Ave. 

Cudahy, Wl 

Phone: 414-486-1751 
www.graveyardrecords.com 


MONSTERS INK TAHOOS & 

PIERCINGS 

3924 S. 51 St, 

Milwaukee. Wl 

Phone: 414-545-6385 

www.monster5inl(teHDOs.com 


STRANGE ADVENTURES 

5262 Sackville St. 

Halifax. NS 

Phone: 902-425-2140 
www.strangeadventures.com 


COMIC EXPLOSION 

86 Centre St. 

Nutley. NJ 

Phone: 973-235-1336 


THE DREAMING COMICS & GAMES 
5226 Univeraty Way NE 
Seattle. WA 
Phone; 206-525-9394 
www.lrgames.com 


THE GRINDHOUSE 
31 6 W. Main St. 
Philadelphia. MS 
Phone: 601-389-5366 


SUSPECT VIDEO 
605 Markham St. 

Toronto, ON 

Phone: 416-588-6674 

www.suspectvideo.com 


THE COMIC MONSTORE 
1 951 -B Jake Alexander Blvd. 
Salisbury, NC 
Phone: 704-636-0049 
comicmonstore@bellsouth.net 


DYAGON ALLEY 

24 Bridge St. (Stones Alley) 
Wheeling, WV 
Phone:304-233-4104 


HAPPY BATS CINEMA 

198 E. 15 Ave. 

Vancouver, BC 

Phone: 604-877-0666 

www.happybatscinema.com 


NIGHT aiGHT COMICS 
Library Square 
210 E. 400 SL S. 

Salt Lake City. UT 
www.night-flightcom 


TATE'S COMICS -f- TOYS + VIDEOS + MORE 

4566 N. University Dr. 

Lauderhill, FL 
Phone: 954-748-0181 
www.tatescomics.com 


8TH STREET BOOKS & COMICS 
1010 8th St.E 
Saskatoon. SK 
www.8thcamics.com 


HAVE YOU SEEN... 

321 Aylmer St. N. 
Peterborough. ON 
Phone: 705-750-0770 


OUT OF THE ORDINARY MUSIC 

AND GIFTS 

733 Monongahela Dr. 

Glasspoft, PA 
Phone:412-672-2323 


TRUEGORE VINTAGE DVD 

939 Shakespeare Ct. 
Slidell. LA 

Phone: 504-250-1833 
www.truegore.com 


DARK DELICACIES 
4213 W. Burbank Blvd. 
Burbank, CA 
Phone: 818-556-6660 
www.darkdel.CQm 


HORRORBLES 

6731 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
Berwyn, IL 

Phone: 708-484-7370 
www.horrorbles.com 


REDD SKULL COMICS AND CDS 
720A Edmonton Tr. NE 
Calgary. A8 
www.reddskull.com 


WASHINGTON STREET BOOKS 
131 N. Washington St. 

Havre de Grace. MD 
Phone:410-939-6215 

www.washington5tr8etbooks.com 


THE SILVER SNAIL 

367 Queen St. W. 
Toronto, ON 
Phone:416-593-0889 
www.silversnaii.com 
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TVIRILLER 


Michael Jackson 

1983 




f TyJtfc ifficult as it may be to imagine it today, there was a time when Michael 
' Jackson did not terrify anyone. As a child singing sensation in tfie 
1 960s and later an R&B star in the 1 970s, Jackson epitomized whole- 
some mainstream entertainment. When he smashed sales records and MTV’s 
colour barrier with the hits “Billie Jean” and “Beat It” off his gazillion-selling 
album Thriller in 1982, there’s just no way you could have associated the King of 
Pop with George Romero. But lurking within that #1 album was an ode to mon- 
ster movies, featuring as guest narrator none other than Vincent Price. And like an 
undead corpse hidden under graveyard dirt, it was just waiting to bust out. 

That time came in December of 1983, when a fourteen-minute-long music 
video for the song “Thriller” hit cable TV. Here was not-so-little Mikey starring 
in what was essentially a short horror film, one in which he turns into a were- 
wolf and a zombie. And like the previous videos from Thriller, it immediately 
dominated playlists, dragging ghastly, ghoulish images out of late-night TV and 
into living rooms 24/7. 

The “Thriller” phenomenon as we know it started with a phone call from 
Michael Jackson to director John Landis. The singer had a simple request: 
“turn me into a monster.” No problem. Landis who had recently made Ameri- 
can Werewolf in London, enlisted his colleague, FX artist Rick Baker, to recre- 
ate his special brand of transformative makeup effects for Jackson. Their goal 
was not only to make a great music video, but to bring back the art of short 
filmmaking. And so the six-minute-long song was given a narrative co-starring 
Playboy centerfold Ola Ray, plus extended dance sequences. AWiL composer 
Elmer Berstein was hired to write spooky incidental music. Baker brought in 
twenty makeup artists to create 30 zombies, including 22 dancers. Michael 
himself co-wrote the script and helped choreograph the dance moves. The 
team took to the streets of Los Angeles to create what was at the time the most 
expensive music video ever made. Only, nobody wanted to pay for it. 

As Landis recently explained, since Thrillerwas already a bestseller, and music 
videos were considered simply promotional tools, Jackson’s record company Epic 
balked at the $500,000 price tag. Cue producer George Folsey, who suggested 
they shoot a behind-the-scenes documentary as well and sell the whole package 
directly to consumers - a gamble in the days before straight-to-video sales. He 
also secured a limited theatrical run (in order to qualify for an Oscar!) and sold the 
broadcast rights to cable TV. These bold new strategies all helped to stretch 


“Thriller’”s impact far beyond MTV. As Landis admits, “you could- 
n’t turn on TV without seeing ‘Thriller.’” 

And what a clip those unsuspecting eyeballs witnessed: a 
story-within-a-story that found Jackson watching himself turn 
into a werewolf in a fake horror picture called “Thriller” (look for 
a Forrest Ackerman cameo in the theatre), which frightens his 
date so much he has to chase after her down the deserted street. 
As the song kicks in, the girl settles down to Jackson’s serenades 
of “something evil lurking in the dark,” unaware that actual rot- 
ting zombies (including Baker himself) are emerging from a fog- 
shrouded cemetery all around them! Once surrounded, Michael 
too becomes one of the undead - leading a dance that incorpo- 
rated the zombies’ shuffling steps and stiff limbs into the chore- 
ography. 

That dance routine remains one of the most enduring pieces of 
’80s pop culture - the shoulder twitch would never been seen the 
same way again. The precursor to zombie walks spawned a thou- 
sand tiny talent show numbers and became one of the first viral 
video sensations on Youtube, thanks to the “Bollywood Thriller” 
(actually a clip from 1985 Indian film Dongdj, followed by the “Fil- 
ipino prison Thriller" (showcasing Filipino prisoners aping the video 
en massdj. Last year, a Toronto dancer launched Thrill the World - 
her attempt at making the Guinness Book of World Records for the 
largest simultaneous zombie dance. 

One person who probably never did the Thriller dance was Vin- 
cent Price. According to the book Vincent Price: A Daughter’s Biog- 
raphy, by Victoria Price, the horror icon was paid for guesting on 
the record but received no royalties or additional money for the 
video - and he never did forget it. 

Much can be said about “Thriller’”s foreshadowing of Michael 
Jackson’s obsession with transforming his own body, but it’s best 
remembered for what made it so great at the time: werewolf 
makeup and zombie breakdancers at Middle America’s dinner 
table. That’s why 25 years have passed and still no mere mortal 
can resist the evil of the “Thriller.” 

Liisa Ladouceur 
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Michael Jackson with some of Rick Baker's grooviest ghouls. 
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